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"One is struck by the penetration of economie 
power, its ubiquitous presence, but also by 
its limits and indeed by its inferiority as 


compared to the power of the state." 


Fritz Stern, Gold and Iron, 


p. xvii 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Transliteration of Armenian words is based on the Library 
of Congress System. However, personali and geographical names 
are transliterated according to Western Armenian phonetics: 
e.g. Hagop, and not Hakob; Krikor, and not Grigor; Nahabed, 


and not Nahapet; Dadian, and not Tatian; Palu, and Balu. 
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ABSTRACT 
THE ARMENIAN AMIRA CLASS OP ISTANBUL 


HAGOP LEVON BARSOUMIAN 


Until mid-eighteenth century the leadership of the 
Armenian millet, or religious community, of Istanbul was 
in the hands of wealthy individuals named hoca and celebi. 
Gradually these titles were supplanted by à new one, namely 
amira. Amira derives from the Arabic word emir, meaning 
commander,. prince. This honorific was not an Ottoman cffi- 
cial designation of rank, but strictly of Armenian usage: 
the Armenian people honored some wealthy and influential 
individuals in their millet with the title amira. 

Most of the amiras were sarrafs, bankers or money- 
lenders, who played a vital role in the Ottoman finances, 
especially tne iltizam tax-farming system. The interest 
rates charged by the Armenian sarrafs were criticized by 
contemporary Western writers as excessively high, therefore, 
usurious. In reality, interest rates in the Ottoman Empire 
were much higher than those prevailing in Western Europe, 
and this simple fact had escaped Western observers. The 
sarrafs, lending money to the state through the tax-collec- 
ting Turkish officials, helped sustain the fragile Ottoman 


financial structure until European capitalist penetration 


in the 1850s. 

Among the amiras there were a few families which held 
high positions in the Ottoman administration. The Diuzians 
were such a family who, from 1768 to 1880 (except for a 
short interruption), held the sensitive post of the Direc- 
tor of the Imperial Mint. The Dadian family, which started 
with the monopoly for the position of barutcubasi, Chief 
Gunpowder Maker, supervised and managed the industrial 
enterprises of the state. Moreover, some talented members 
of the family invented or adapted from European samples many 
devices and innovations. The Balians were the Chief Imperial 
Architects who built numerous palaces, mosques, public 
buildings and garrisons and most of the factories set up by 
the Dadians. 

The amiras, whether sarraf or technocrat, were very 
wealthy and had easy access to the Ottoman court and the 
administration. They used their wealth and influence within 
the Ottoman governing class to further their leadership in 
the Armenian millet. Brining the Armenian Patriarchate of 
Istanbul under their control, they effectively controlled 
the whole Armenian millet within the boundaries of the 
empire, and delayed the emergence of some institutions and 
helped in the development of Sie, 

Amiras were instrumental in the cultural revival of the 
Armenian people. Thanks to their financial and moral sup- 
port many secular schools were opened in Istanbul, and a 


number of books and periodicals published. Their philan- 
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thropie generosity was impressive, but not devoid of selfish 
considerations. Yet, not only did they contribute generously 
for the construction and repair of churches, but they were 
staunch defenders of the Mother Church against the encroach- 
ments of Catholic priests and Protestant missionaries. 

In the struggle for a Constitution to regulate the af- 
fairs of the millet, after an initial split between the 
sgp pa És and the technocrats, they were united in their oppo- 
sition to the constitutionalists, which included the arti- 
sans, the European-educated young intellectuals and finally 
the Patriarchs. The Ottoman Tanzimat-reform-movement pro- 
vided an unexpected support for the constitutionalists; 
grudgingly the amiras acquiesced to the institution of a 
Constitution in 1860. 

While in the educational, cultural, social and economic 
fields the amiras provided leadership, in the political 
sphere they refrained from taking any steps which would 
endanger their interests and status. 

. The dichotomy created by their contradictory roles as 
progressive Westernizers in the Ottoman administration and 
as traditionalist conservatives in the Armenian millet can 
be resolved if the monolithic and rational nature of amira 
conservatism is understood as central to its own view of 
its interests and mission. That mission was defined by the 
Ottoman state as consisting of assistance in the management 
of its financial-economic system and its governance of the 


Armenian millet. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Armenian community of Istanbul existed long before 
the Ottoman occupation of the Byzantine capital in 1453. 


According to historical sources, an Armenian community 


lived in Constantinople as early as the eleventh century. {1 


The size and influence of the Armenian population of the 
Byzantine metropolis increased or decreased depending on 
the political vicissituđes of the imperial capital. 

Unđer Ottoman rule, the number of the Armenian inhabi- 
tants of Istanbul increased steadily. By voluntary or 
forced migration, Armenians moved to the new Ottoman capital 
in great numbers from all corners of Armenia, Anatolia, Iran 


and even the Crimea.? By the end of the eighteenth century, 


` lpor a detailed discussion on the Armenian population 
of Istanbul, see Hagop Dj. Siruni, Polis ev Ir Dere [Con- 
stantinople and Its Role], ? vols. (Beirut, 1965-1970), 
1:82 passim; Haig Berberian, Niuter K.Polsoy Hayots Pat- 
mutean Hamar [Materials for the History of the Armenains of 
Constantinople] (Vienna, 1965, p. 105 (hereafter cited as 
H. Berberian, Niuter K.Polsoy); Maghakia Ormanian, 
Azgapatum [Armenian History], 3 vols. (Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, 1913-1927), 2:2148 passim. 


?Siruni, Polis, 1:17!; H. Berberian, Niuter K. Polsoy, 
p. 13; O. L. Barkan, "Osmanli Imperatorlugunda bir Iskan 
ve Kolonizasyon Metodu Olarak Sürgünler" ["Exile as a Method 
of Settlement and Colonization in the Ottoman Empire"], 
Istanbul Universitesi Iktisat Fakultesi Mecmuasi, Istanbul, 
vols. 13 and 15. 


Armenians numbered 150,000,1 and around the mid-nineteenth 
century, out of Istanbul's total population of 891,000, 
224,000 were Armenians.? In the following decades, their 
number continued to increase; between 1860 and 1880 their 


number was estimated to be over 250,000.23 


lpz. P. Aghaian, gen. ed., Hay Joghovrti Patmutiun 
[History of the Armenian People], 10 vols. (Erevan, 1967- 


1974), vol. 5: Hayastane 1801-1870 Tvakannerin [Armenia in 
the Years 1801-1870], p. 315; H. G. Palakashian, Teghagrutiun 
K.Polsoy ev Iur Shrtjakayits [Tooography of Constantinople 
and Its Environs] (Constantinople, 1887), p. 7; H. G. 
Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmutium Hay Medzatunneru [Partial His- 
tory of Armenian Magnates Constantinople, 1910), p. 49. 


2The Armenian population of Istanbul in the 1850's has 
been variously estimated at 100,000 by Robert Curson, Armen- 
ia, A Year at Erzurum and on the Frontiers of Russia Turke 
and Persia (London, 1854), p. 19; 205,000 by A. Ubicini, La 
Turquie Actuelle (Paris, 1855), p. 58; 222,000 by A. Ubicini, 
Lettres on Turkey, trans. Lady Easthope (London, 1856), 
1:2]; and James Lewis Farley, The Resources of Turkey (Lon- 
don, 1862), p. 75; (both authors give two separate numbers, 
one for Apostolic Armenians, 205,000, and another for United 
(Catholic) Armenians, 17,000). A. Ubicini et Pavet de 
Courteille, Etat Présent de l'Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1076), 
p. 202, note 3, state: "la population arménienne de Con- 
stantinople ne s'éléve pas à plus de 180,000 ames." No ex- 
planation is provided for this lower figure. Eugene Boré, 
Almanach de l'Empire Ottoman (Constantinople, 1849), and 
Mgr. Mislin, Les Saints Lieux (Paris, 1851) both give 222,000 
as the number of the Armenian population of Istanbul, while 
Lorenz Rigler, Die Turkey und ihre Behowner (Vienna, 1852), 
p. 82, estimates it as 250,000. The number 222,000 seems a 
reasonable and acceptable compromise between the lower fig- 
ures and the much higher estimates to be found in other 
sources, which give the Armenian population of European 
Turkey as 400,000. See Joubert et F. Mornand, Tableau His- 
torique, Politique et Pittoresque de la Turquie et de la 
Russie (Paris, 1867), p. 63, and Henri Mathieu, La Turquie 


et ses differents Peuples (Paris, 1857), p. 45. 





3Aghaian, Hayastane 1801-1870, p. 375. 


The Armenians, in Istanbul as well as throughout the 
empire, were members of the "Ermeni," i.e. Armenian, millet. 
The word millet, derived from the Arabic milla, originally 
meaning "religion," was used to describe certain religious 
communities. In the Ottoman Empire, the three officially 
recognized millets were the Rum milleti, Yahudi milleti and 
Ermeni milleti, respectively the Greek Orthodox, the Jewish 
and Armenian religious communities. Each millet had its own 
administrative system, which enjoyed a quasi-autonomous 
status so far as its internal matters were concerned. 

Along with members of the other two millets, Armenians 
were considered zimmi or non-Muslim subjects of the sultan. 
As such, they were subjected to many restrictive measures 
and additional taxes. Legally, all zimmis were equal, re- 
gardless of their profession, trade or economic position. 
But in practice, they were not treated equally and even- 
handedly by Ottoman authorities. The Armenian clergy, for 
example, formed a relatively privileged elite in certain 
parts of the empire at certain times, and enjoyed various 
rights recognized by the government. 

In addition to clerics, there were a number of Armen- 
ians to whom the Ottoman government had accorded tax exemp- 
tions and other privileges. Armenians called these privi- 
leged individuals amira and perceived them as members of a 
separate class. Although amira was not an official Ottoman 
designation of rank or status, the examination of the his- 


tory of the Armenian millet will demonstrate, as we shall 


see, that amiras in fact functioned as a class with special 
privileges, rights and powers, and were conscious of their 
privileged status. This elass, with its characteristics and 
roles, is the subject of this study. 

In diseussing the historiography and sources on this 
subject, it should be stated first that there is no single 
study or monograph dealing with the amira class, either in 
Armenian or in a Western language. As might be expected, 
the best sources on the topic are in Armenian. However, 
even the archival material in Armenian is meagre. The cor- 
respondence of Armenian Catholic missionary monks of the 
Mekhitarist Congregation, who worked in Instanbul and main- 
tained communications with their headquarters in Venice, was 
quite thoroughly examined, but it contained very little that 
bears directly on the amiras. The archives at the Armenian 
patriarchate of Istanbul, now being classified and arranged, 
consist mostly of records of meetings of various councils. 

A potential source of new materials that remains unexamined 
is the holdings of the Matenadaran (i.e. National Library) 
in Erevan, Soviet Armenia. These collections of manu- 
scripts, correspondence and miscellaneous personal papers 

of various Armenians, might contain data pertinent to the 
topic, but since these holdings list no personal documents 
belonging to the amiras themselves, it is doubtful that they 
will reveal any startling material. It must be recalled 
that the amiras were financiers and privileged government 


employees; their precarious position, the condition of the 


time and the diseretion common to bankers everywhere dis- 
couraged record-keeping of a personal nature. Thus the 
primary materials available tó the researcher are scant. 
Much of what is known about them is to be found in reports 
and commentaries penned by onlookers, men who were admiring 
or envious outsiders. 

On the other hand, colophons, an important primary 
source for earlier Armenian history, are non-existent, since 
the custom had disappeared by the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century due to the spread of printed books. Fortun- 
ately, epigraphic materials partially make up for the loss 
of colophons. Since the end of the nineteenth century and 
especially after 1920, numerous volumes of provincial his- 
tory have been published by Armenian compatriotic organiza- 
tions as well as individuals intent upon commemorating a 
vanished way of life; some of these preserve epigraphs from 
tombstones and public monuments which are invaluable for the 
study of the origins (or the philanthropic activity) of the 
amiras. Such epigraphic collections are incomplete and 
fragmentary, reflecting the narrow range of their compilers' 
interest, but, however defective, they are very valuable in 
a field suffering from a paucity of other materials.! 

There does exist a sizable Qasa of secondary source 
‘materials in Armenian, ranging from Fr. Arsen Pakraduni's 


manuscript work, written in 1856 and kept at the Mekhitarist 


lFor a detailed discussion of the epigraphic evidence 
and sources see Chapter II. 


library in Venice ,1 to the most recent publication of Hagop 
Dj. Siruni on the history of the Armenian community of 
Istanbul.? Most of the historical writings in Armenian deal 
with well-known personalities and families. Some writers, 
such as Menevishian,3 Boghosian, 4 Papazian? and Alboyadjian,Ó 
trace the genealogies and dynastic histories of certain 
individual amiras or their families. Vahan Zartarian, who 
has written the most extensive and complete set of biogra- 
phies of the better-known amiras, and who demonstrates some 
flair for history, is too involved in sketching the life of 
the individuals concerned to attempt to draw a collective, 
social portrait. Mrmerian scatters information almost in- 


coherently, and remains too superficial and disorganized. ® 


larsen Pakraduni, Azgabanutiun ev Patmutiun Nshanavor 

Antsits Aznuazarm Tann Diuziants [Genealogy and History of 
Major Events of the Diuzian Noble Dynasty], 1856, MS., 
Mekhitarist Library, Venice. 

2for Siruni see note 1, p. 1. 

3Gabriel Menevishian, Azgabanutiun Zarmin Diuziants 
[Genealogy of the Diuzian Noble Dynasty] (Vienna, 1890). 

l'&prem Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane [The Dadian Dy- 
nasty] (Vienna, 1968). 


Stepan Papazian, Kensagrutiun Harutiun Bezdjiani 
[Biography of Harutiun Bezdjian] (Constantinople, 1804). 
Sarshag Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, trans. Anna Naguib 


Boutros Ghali (Cairo, 1965). 


TVahan G. Zartarian, Hishatakaran [Memoir] (Constan- 
tinople, 1910). 


Sfor Mrmerian see note l, p. 2. 


Avedis Berberian was a contemporary of the later amiras, and 
his work is a reliable source, since it was based upon the 
records of the patriarchate of Istanbul. Unfortunately, 
his data are scant as they are valuable. Patriarch Ormanian 
fails to use the archival material available in his time and 
is too concerned with clerical figures, around whom every- 
thing else revolves.? A true scholar, he uses Armenian and 
Western sources for his monumental three-volume work, but 
does not demonstrate any particular interest in amiras. 
Torkomian has valuable information scattered throughout his 
three-volume study on Eremia Celebi, the outstanding seven- 
teenth-century figure of the Armenian millet of Istanbul.3 
Others, like Piuzant Ketchian, 4 Hrand Asadur ,? Arshag Al- 


boyadjian,Ó all of whom wrote about the Istanbul community, 


lavedis Berberian, Patmutiun Hayots [History of the 
Armenian People] (Constantinople, 1870); (hereafter cited 
as A. Berberian, Patmutiun). 


2For Ormanian see note l, p. 1. 


3Vahram H. Torkomian, ed., Eremia Tchelepii Keomiur- 
djian Stampoloy Patmutiun [History of Istanbul by Eremia 
Çelebi Keomiurdjian], 3 vols. (Vienna, 1913-1938). 

lPiuzant Ketchian, Patmutiun S[urb] Prktchi Hivandan- 
otsin Hayots i Klonstandnu] Polis [History of the St. Savior 
Hospital of the Armenians in Constantinople] (Constantinople, 


1887); (hereafter cited as Ketchian P., Patmutiun Hivandan- 
otsin). 


5Hrant Asadur, "K[ostandnu] Polsoy Hayere ev Irents 
Patriarknere" ["The Armenians of Constantinople and their 
Patriarchs"] Endardsak Oratsoyts S[urb] Prktchean Hivandan- 
otsi Hayots [Great Calendar of the St. Savior Hospital of 
Armenians] (Constantinople, 1901, pp. 77-258; reprint ed., 
Watertown, Mass., 1973). 


6arshag Alboyadjian, "Azgayin Sahmanadrutiune" ["The 
National Constitution"] Endardsak Oratsoyts S[urb] Prktchean 
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have little data on amiras, while still others, such as 
Toros Azadian! and Arakel Ketchian,? glorify the amiras from 
the town of Akn (Egin in Ottoman Turkish, now Kemaliye); 
inevitably, their analyses fail to make proper use of their 
data. 

Almost without fail, all these authors praise the char- 
itable and cultural endeavors of amiras, their devotion and 
support for the Armenian "mother" church, and their monetary 
contributions to various philanthropic undertakings, educa- 
tional institutions and cultural organizations. Little is 
recorded in these works about the amiras' financial transac- 
tions and business activities. 

| Varantian3 and Leo? make extensive use of non-Armenian 
sources in their examination of amiras. Critical of the 


amiras! role in general, these two historians evidence much 


Hivandanotsi Hayots [Great Calendar of the St. Savior Hospi- 


tal of Armenians] (Constantinople, 1910, pp. 76-528). 


lToros Azadian, Akn ev Akntsik [Akn and Akners] (Istan- 
bul, 1943) Idem. Akn (Istanbul, 1956); (hereafter referred 
to respectively as Azadian, Akn I and Akn II); Dadian Ger- 
dastane ev ir Akanavor Demkere [The Dadian Dynasty and Its 


Outstanding Figures] (istanbul, 1952). 
kn ev Akntsin, 1020-1915 [Akn and 


@Arakel Ketchian, A 
the Akner, 1020-1915] (Bucharest, 1942) (hereafter cited as 


Ketehian A., Akn). 
JMikayel Varantian, Haykakan Sharjman Nakhapatmutiun 


[Introductory History of the Armenian Movement], 2 vois. 


(Geneva, 1912-1911). 


teo [pseud.], Khotjayakan Kapitale ev Nra Kaghakakan- 
Hasarakakan Dere Hayeri Metj [Khoja Capitalism and its 


Political-Social Role Among Armenians] (Erevan, 193!). 


interest in their economic activities and status, as well as 
in their political thinking and orientation. 

Siruni, author of the most recent study on the Armenian 
community of Istanbul, devotes a few pages to Harutiun Amira 
Bezdjian, but has very few observations and comments on the 
amira class in general. This is the most serious deficiency 
of this unsystematic and wide-ranging book, which touches on 
numerous topics without satisfactorily treating any of them. 

In Soviet Armenia, where most of the recent scholarly 
research on Armenian history is being conducted, historians 
like Haig Ghazarian,+ Hagop Anasian,? M. G. Nersisian,2 


4 


A. N. Nersisian, ' Ashot Hovhannisian,? demonstrate a better 
understanding of the amira class than their colleagues 


abroad. Their approach manifests the major virtue of Soviet 


lHaig Ghazarian, Arevmtahayeri Sotsial-Tntesakan ev 
Kaghakakan Katsutiune, 1800-1870 [The Social-Economic and 
Political Conditions of Western Armenians, 1800-1870] (Ere- 
van, 1967). 


?Hagop Anasian, XVII Dari Azatagrakan Sharjumnern 
Arevmtyan Hayastanum [Seventeenth Century Liberation Move- 
ments in Western Armenia] (Erevan, 1961). 


` Jy. G. Nersisian, "Hayastani Tntesakan ev Kaghakakan 
Drutyune (1860-1880)" ["The Economic and Political Condi- 
tion of Armenia (1860-1880)"] Teghekagir Haykakan SSR Gitu- 


tyunneri Akatemiayi (1946, No. 10): 33-59. 

Ha, N. Nersisian, Arevmtahayeri Tntesakan u Kaghakakan 
Vidjake ev Nrants Rusakan Orientatsian 19rd Dari Aratjin 
Kesin [The Economie and Political Condition of Western Ar- 
menians and Their Russian Orientation during the First Half 
of Nineteenth Century] (Erevan, 1962). 





2Ashot D M E Nalbandiane ev Nra Jamanake [Nal- 
bandian and His Times], 2 vols. (Erevan, 1955-195 


10 


Armenian historiography: they attempt to view the amiras 

as a class with specific economic interests and privileges, 
willing to struggle to maintain its position of leadership 
within the Armenian millet by engaging in activities ranging 
from philanthropy to patronage. The major limitations of 
this school of Soviet Armenian historiography is, predic- 
tably, their non-willingness to deal clearly and fairly with 
the political beliefs and positions of the amires, since 
these bear some resemblance to the positions of small elites 
anywhere. 

Finally, there are a few scholars (both in the Soviet 
Union and the Armenian diaspora) who have written extensively 
about the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
but, because the power of the amiras had waned at this time, 
they receive little attention in their works. 0. G. Indjik- 
ian,l who writes in Russian, and Levon Tehormissian,? a 
Diaspora authority who has written a four-volume study of 
modern Western Armenian history, both exemplify such neglect. 

f A thorough search was also made of newspapers, periodi- 
eals and journals, some of which were contemporary to the 
amiras, while others came later. The results were, once 
again, meagre. Many of the articles were written as eulogies 


or necrologies, while a few others pay fulsome tribute to an 


la. G. Indjikian, Burzhuaziia Osmanskoe Imperii [The 
Bourgeoisie of the Ottoman Empire] (Erevan, 1977). 


?Levon Tehormisian, Hamapatker Arevmtahayots Mek Daru 
Patmutean [An Overview of a Century of Western Armenian 


History], H vols. (Beirut, 1972-1975). 


11 


amira or to his memory. All of these are so lacking in 
dependable information that one cannot help arriving at the 
conclusion that Piuzant Ketchian reached some ninety years 
ago: "How disappointed I was when, after doing research in 
the forty year collections of [Armenian] newspapers, I did 
not find even the trace of a partial historical or statisti- 
cal study...."i 

Western-language sources are usually of little help as 
far as amiras are concerned. The French Foreign Ministry 
archives, so detailed about contemporary religious disputes 
in the Armenian community of Constantinople, contain very 
little on amiras, except for few, albeit enlightening, 
glimpses.? The archives of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 3 consisting exclusively of the 
correspondence between the missionaries in the field and the 
headquarters in New York, are not much more productive. The 
glimpses provided by these western sources have an impor- 
tance out of proportion to their quantity, because of the 
perspective of the observers, who were by no means impartial 
but were driven by a different set of concerns. 

Contemporary Western writers were not familiar with the 


amiras as such, since the honorific title was an innovation 


lp, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. vii-viii. 
?See Chapter IV, pp. 206-207. 
Jamerican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


(Harvard University, Houghton Library, Cambridge, Mass.) 


(hereafter cited as ABCFM). 


12 


f the Armenian community. However, most of these Westerners 
wrote a great deal about the sarrafs, i.e. bankers, and gave 
details which Armenian writers either did not know (which 
would be surprising) or, more probably, shied away from. 
Among these writers the most important for this study are 
Charles MacFarlane, 1 R. Walsh,2 Charles White.3 The accounts 
of A. Ubicini and David Urquhart? contain valuable data and 
analyses, but are not devoid of powerful prejudice. A much 
larger number of other European travelers and historians 
have written on the Armenian population of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, but most have only a few lines on the sarrafs and 
other wealthy individuals, and they tend to repeat what 
others had already recorded before them. 

Ottoman archives will certainly contain a great amount 
of data and yield information not found elsewhere. However, 
without having had the opportunity to examine them, we can 


hazard no guesses here at this time.6 


lcharles MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, 2 vols. 
(London, 1829). 


 ?R. Walsh, A Residence at Constantinople, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1836). 


3charles White, Three Years in Constantinople, 3 vols. 
(London, 1845). l 


Ha. Ubicini, Lettres on Turkey, trans. Lady Easthope, 
2 vols. (London, 1856). 


3 David Urquhart, Turkey and Its Resources (London, 
1833). l 


6rurkish authorities refused to grat me permission to 
examine the financial records--maliye defterleri--for the 
period 1750-1860. 


Among Ottoman official court historians, only Ahmet 
Cevdet had a couple of paragraphs on the Armenian sarrafs; 
the others have written about Armenians in general, but have 
nothing on the class of men which is the focus of this 
study. 

Modern Turkish historians, not surprisingly, have no 
knowledge of the amiras. Many Turkish scholars have written 
serious works on Ottoman finances and the empire's economy. 
Only one, Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, mentions the Armenian sarrafs 
in his three-volume work, under several entries.+ 

As noted earlier, many studies have been written on the 
Armenian millet, in general, and the community of Istanbul, 
in particular; thus, a hurried synthesis has preceded tne 
specialized and monographic studies. This monograph follows 
the prosopographic approach, 2 in that it emphasizes the dy- 
namics of the social, economic and political features of 
amiras, a small but very important component of the Armenian 
millet in Istanbul, and it lays stress upon "the actions, 
not the words, of historical figures."3 


The monograph on the Lazarian dynasty of St. Petersburg 


lMehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanli Tarih Deyimleri ve Terim- 
leri Sözlüğü [Dictionary of Ottoman Historical Sayings and 


Terms], 3 vols. (Istanbul, 1971). 


2Lawrence Stone, "Prosopography," Daedalus 100 no. 1 
(Winter 1971): 46-79. 


3Norman Itzkowitz and Joel Shinder, "The Office of Seyh 
ul-Islam and the Tanzimat - A Prosopographic Enquiry," 
Middle Eastern Studies 8, no. 1 (January, 1972): 93. 
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in Russia by the Soviet Armenian historian Diloiant can he 
considered an antecedent to this study. Diloian, too, uses 
the prosopographic method in its focus upon the economic, 
political and cultural activities of the members of the 
family, and pays little attention to the genealogical suc- 
cession and other details about the lineage of the renowned 
dynasty. However, that work deals with only one family, and 
is basically a contribution to the history of Eastern Armen- 
ians. 

Most modern historical writings on Western Armenians 
who lived within the boundaries of the Ottoman Empire bear 
upon the period of emaneipatory and revolutionary movements, 
during which relations between the Armenian people and the 
Turkish government were understandably hostile. This study 
covers an earlier period of cooperation and collaboration 
between the Armenians and the Ottoman authorities at the 
highest levels of the society. This collaboration was mag- 
nified, first by the fact that amiras were the leaders of 
the Armenian millet, and charted its course through their 
control over its affairs, ahd, second, by the considerable 
resemblances between Armenian and Turkish customs, a resem- 
blance which đeceived some European observers into thinking 
the two peoples were more similar than they could be, given 


the vital religious facts. However, it is undeniable that 


lyaiter A. Diloyan, Lazarianneri Hasakakan-Kaghakakan 
Gordzuneutyan Patmutyunits [History of the Social-Political 
Activities of the Lazarians] (Erevan, 1966). 
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Armenians had adopted numerous Turkish styles, such as those 
described by a French visitor: "Le Ture a plus de sympathie 
pour l'Arménien que pour le Grec et le Juif, car 1'Arménien 
se rapproche d'avantage de ses habitudes; l'usage de la 
langue turque, qu'il a exclusivement adoptée, quoiqu'il 1'é- 
erive avec des caractéres arméniens, le rattache encore plus 
aux maitres du pays." 

In order to keep in proper perspective the amiras' 
collaboration with Ottoman authorities and their leadership 
of the Armenian millet, it is essential to examine the num- 
ber and composition of the amira class, as well as its inter- 
nal cohesion or lack of it. Knowledge of such basic facts 
is fundamental to the understanding and proper evaluation of 
the dual role of the class. Extant works have hardly probed 
beneath the surface of amiras' motivations and mentality. 
Most writers, including those who are critical, have viewed 
amiras and their activities from one vantage point or ano- 
ther. Amiras have to be placed in their own time and social 
environment. Our understanding and assessment of their role 
would be greatly enhanced by a juxtaposition of their roles 
with those of similarly privileged classes in the Greek and 
Jewish millets, i.e. the sarrafs and other wealthy men con- 
nected with Ottoman high officialdom. However, such an 


effort would be more fruitful in a separate study, for it 


lcesar Vimercati, Constantinople et l'Egypte (Paris, 
1854), p. 110. 
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would necessitate an equal understanding and treatment of 
all three classes, a task beyond the limits of this work, 
which is concerned solely with the amira class. 

Even today, the word amira evokes the image of a weal- 
thy individual among Armenians. Wealth was a sine qua non 


for membership in this class, and the amiras rarely ceased 


. to strive for more of it. Yet there was, in the words of a 


historian who has explored the life of a German-Jewish 
financier, both "ambiguity and uncertainty" in that accumu- 
lation of wealth.i Its status was such as to arouse anxiety 
as well as envy among powerful Turks, ranging all the way to 
the Sultan; any historian can imagine the attendant dangers. 
In particular, the wealth of the amiras could arouse anxiety 
because it was accumulated in a state that was primarily 
agricultural and semi-feudal; in such states, the accumula- 
tion of capital invites reprisal. The successes of the amiras 
were, for this reason, as elusive as they are striking. 

This dissertation represents an attempt to trace the 
rise and fall of this elite group, the amiras, who were the 
ruling class of the Armenian millet in the Ottoman Empire 
for nearly a century, from approximately 1750 to 1860. I 
shall use descriptive, narrative and analytical approaches 
in order to chart the changes in the fortunes of this class 


and to demonstrate how the needs of tne Ottoman Empire led 


lpritz Stern, Gold and Iron; Bismarck, Bleichrdder 
and the Building of the German Empire (New York, 1977), 
p. 5. ; 
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to the consolidation cf its power within the Armenian millet, 
just as, a century later, the changing needs of the Ottoman 
state combined with internal pressures generated from within 
the matrix of the millet itself to bring about the disap- 
pearance of the amiras as a distinct power elite. 

The amiras have never before been studied with the 
scholarly apparatus of Western history, in large part be- 
cause neither Western historians nor the rulers of the Otto- 
man Empire recognized the amiras as a distinct grouping. I 
shall argue that the people whom Armenians invariably iden- 
tified as members of the ruling elite they labeled amira 
were, indeed, a class within the context of the millet, one 
which formed a necessary appendage of the Ottoman ruling 
class in the period when the iltizam system of taxation 
achieved its zenith and began to go into decline, in order 
to be replaced by an imitation of Western bureaucracies. 
Furthermore, I shall claim that both the rise and fall of 
the amiras were responses to the needs of the several thou- 
sand men who ruled the Ottoman Empire for most of the period 
under question, although, as the last chapter will make 
clear, matters were more complicated in the twilight of 
amira history than they were at its inception. In the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, when the amiras 
experienced a relative decline in their economic importance 
and an absolute decline in their power within the Armenian 
millet, the pressures which brought these changes about no 


longer emanated entirely from the Porte. In part, it was 
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the increased wealth and socially complex organization of 
the Armenian millet which generated the pressures to which 
the rule of amiras succumbed. 

This dissertation is in some ways an extension of pro- 
sopographic study, for the major amira families were few in 
number and of relatively well-defined geographical origin. 
Throughout, I shall underscore the contradictions of the 
history of the amiras. They were provincials who achieved 
power in the city, Armenians who achieved power as the ser- 
vants of the Turkish aristocracy of the Ottoman Empire, 
economie power who could make the fortune of a pasha but 
could not break him, and indeed fell with him, because de- 
spite their enormous wealth they had no political power of 
their own.  Curiously, they seem to have been reluctant and 
fearful of grasping such power in the rare instances when 
it was offered to them. Above all, the ironic contradiction 
which marks the history of the amiras most deeply is their 
pole within the Armenian millet itself.  Deeply conserva- 
tive, they consolidated their control of the apparatus of 
religious, civic and cultural life in the Armenian millet iu 
order to assure themselves of the continuation of their 
patriarchal dominance over the life of their people. But in 
the process, they acted like harsh but benevolent patriarchs 
who lose control of their progeny: having achieved a cer- 
tain degree of prosperity, edueation and room to maneuver 
for the Armenian millet, they were challenged by a coalition 


of esnafs, i.e. artisans, intellectuals and liberalizers, 
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some of the latter being from their own ranks (some of the 
technocrat-amiras). Together, these challengers generated 
pressures and acted as one arm of a pincer, the other arm of 
which was the increasing dependence of the Ottoman Empire on 
Western political protection against Russia, and Western 
exploitation of economic and financial opportunities in the 
Empire. These pincers broke the control of the power elite 
whom the Armenians rightly considered a class apart. Their 
hold broken, the amiras quickly disappeared into the ranks 
of the Armenian upper bourgeoisie, leaving behind them many 
traces of their economic, cultural and political activity 

in the Empire and the Armenian millet. 

It is worth stressing that the activities and influence 
of the amiras extended over two planes: the Armenian millet 
and the Ottoman government. While as part of the latter, 
they were members of the Ottoman ruling stratum, enjoying 
distinct privileges, status and semblance of power, as Armen- 
ians, they were members of a zimmi millet with well-known 
handicaps. This duality of status clearly affected their 
twin role, with positive and negative results. The explana- 
tion and interpretation of the dichotomy of their status and 
the seeming contradictions of their roles are pivotal for 
this study. At the same time, this dissertation is an at- 
tempt to reconstruct the rise and fall of this class, in the 
hope that an understanding of what happened to the amiras 
and how it happened will also broaden our understanding of 


the way in which the Ottoman government ruled (and sometimes 
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failed to rule well) the millets it had created. 

During the course of this study a number of Ottoman and 
Armenian institutions are focused upon; the purpose is not 
to examine those institutions per se, for example the Otto- 
man financial system or the mint, or the Armenian patriar- 
chate, but to shed enough light on them to bring out the 
role, usefulness and contribution of the amiras. 

Interest in the study of the amira class existed as 
early as the 1880s. Piuzant Ketchian, in his work on the 
history of the St. Savior Hospital of Istanbul, published 
in 1888, put the question very aptly: 

Why should not & trained mind study the origins, 
development and decline of amiras, as an inter- 
'esting and known social, administrative, politi- 


cal and economic system, to which so many valu- 
able national memories are related?l 





Eighty years later, apparently not satisfied with the pub- 
lished studies during this long interval, Siruni, in his 
turn asked: 
...Should we not have known a little more about 
the life of amiras of Constantinople? For three 
centuries they dominated the Armenian community 


of Constantinople. But who knows anything about 
them? 


This study is an attempt to present a satisfactory response 
to these questions and to fill the gaps in our knowledge 


with dependable information. 


lp. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. vii. 


2Siruni, Polis, 1: HO. Siruni's allusion to "three 
centuries" of amira domination over the Armenian millet of 
Constantinople is due to a confusion, quite widespread; 
amiras and their predecessors are considered members of one 
and the same class. 
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Chapter I: 
THE PREDECESSORS 


The amiras became the leaders of the Armenian millet, 
and especially of the Armenian community of Istanbul, in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Long before 
that, the lay leadership of the millet had developed, both 
in Istanbul and in the provinces, into a loosely-knit but 
recognizable elite, about which relatively little is known. 
Any study of the amiras must begin with these predecessors, 
and, in turn, a study of them requires an understanding of 
the honorific nomenclature used. The titles used over- 
whelmingly were hoca (or khodja) and çelebi (or tchelepi). 
These present problems of etymological derivation, semantic 
confusion, and occasionally loose application to figures of 
varying prominence. In threading his way through the 
thicket of nomenclature, the historian must keep in mind 
the fact that these titles were not all derived from the 
same Language or milieu, were not originally applied for 
the same reasons, and did not receive the same kinds of 
recognition. 

Beginning with the mid-seventeenth century, the titles 


hoca and çelebi were used contemporaneously. The first 
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term is of Persian origin,l while the second appears to be 
Turkish. Of the many meanings that hoca had in Persian, 
Ottoman Turkish had retained several, and had added others. 
The word was, at various times, a synonym for efendi 
("gentleman"), aga ("lord, master"), and katip ("secretary, 
scribe, writer"); it was also used to mean merchant.? The 
turcologist Siruni adds other meanings: "witch, juggler, 
turbaned, healer, popular story teller."3 In modern Tur- 
kish hoca came to mean lay teacher as well as Muslim tea- 
cher (hodja).4 

Among Armenians, the word was first used as early as 
the thirteenth century and in some cases became part of the 
last name of individuals, as in Hocapap, Hocamir, Hocamali, 
Hocapek, Hocacan, Hocasar, Hocihan.? The hocas of the 
Iranian-Armenian community are particularly well-known, 


though hocas existed in Western Armenian provinces and in 


lFor an etymological, as well as historical, examina- 
tion of the word hoca, see Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. "Hace," 
by M. Fuad KOÓprülü, and "Hoca," by W. Ivanow. 





2mtpk Ansiklopedisi, s.v. "Hace." Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, lst ed., s.v. "Khodja," by A. Yusuf Ali. The latter 


limits itself to the definition and study of "the name of a 
community of dissenting Muslims, mainly to be found in the 
Pundjab...." 





3Siruni, Polis, 1: 477. Siruni's contention that the 
word was spelled differently when used to designate non- 
Muslims is based upon one instance, and therefore, at best, 
is tenuous. 





l!New Redhouse Turkish-English Dictionary (1974), s.v. 
"Hoca." 


SHratcheay Adjarian, Hayots Andsnanunneri Bararan 
[Dictionary of Armenian Proper Names] (Erevan, 1944), p.526. 
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Istanbul. In Armenian, the word was primarily used to 
refer to established merchants of the community. The Turks 
also commonly called Armenian merchants hoca. However, the 
title is sometimes used to designate wealthy individuals in 
general, and while it is safe to assume that most prosper- 
ous Armenians of the period accumulated their wealth through 
rade and finance, the fact cannot be assumed a priori. 
Furthermore, though wealth and leadership are almost inevi- 
tably linked in this period, in the history of the lay com- 
ponent of the Armenian millet, it cannot be safely assumed 
that any nouveau-riche Armenian merchant whom sycophants 
might honor by addressing as hoca did indeed hold aà position 
of leadership in the millet. 

The origins of hoeas are not clear. An examination of 
the eolophons reveals that the title was used predominantly 
in the provinces. A colophon dated 1401, speaks of a khav- 
tjah or khotjah Masudshah, "one of the gentlemen of the 
city of Tavriz.". Another colophon, dated 1/23, mentions 
"the famous and honorable great hoca baron Amir."@ Fortun- 
ately, there is evidence that not every prominent figure of 
the community was automatically honored with the highly 
regarded title. In many a colophon that mentions wealthy 


and prominent members of a community, only some of the 


lLevon S. Khatchigian, JE Dari Hayeren Dseragreri 
Hishatakaranner, Masn Aratjin (1401-1450) [Colophons of 
Fifteenth Century Armenian Manuscripts, Part One (1401- 
.1450)] (Erevan, 1955), p. 10. 


?Ibid., p. 310. 
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eve individuals listed are distinguished with the title 
hoca, while others, apparently indistinguishable in promi- 
nence and privilege, are named without the honorific. In 
many instances all the members of a family bear the title: 
a father, his sons, his brothers and their sons.i In 
others, some members of a family are calls? hoca while 
others are mentioned by their names oniy}. 

If we accept colophons as a reliable criterion is as- 
sessing the use of the title, then we have to accept the 
fact that the number of hocas was small in the fifteenth 
century, and that use of the title became widespread by the 
first quarter of tne seventeenth century. It is hard to 
tell why this came about. It may be that there were more 
prosperous individutis who successfully aspired to leader- 
ship; it may also be the case that as the title became more 
coveted, it was applied more frequently to honor all sorts 
of people who might have been excluded earlier, when the 
informal standards of the community were more stringent; 
such a devaluation of titles and an increase in their fre- 
quency of use is not unknown in the West, though the in- 
creased occurrence of hoca never reached the proportions 
known in the West (one need only look at once-scarce honor- 


ifics such as "Madame"). 


lrbid., p. 328. Idem, Part Three (1481-1500) (Erevan, 
1967), pp. 60-61; Vasken Hagopian and Ashot Hovhannisian, 
Hayeren Dseragreri JE Dari Hishatakaranner, (1601-1620) 
[Colophons of Seventeenth Century Armenian Manuscripts 
(1601-1620] (Erevan, 1974), p. 25. 


Finally, it is worth noting that the title hoca is 
rather rarely applied in the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
documents to individuals living in Istanbul. This cannot, 
in itself, be taken to indicate that the title was in fact 
in rare use in the capital of the Ottoman Empire. Compared 
to provincial areas such as Van and Khizan, Istanbul pro- 
duced very few colophons, and so the scarcity of the sample 
might distort any conclusions we might be tempted to draw. 

Neither the colophons nor historical accounts give any 
clues about the social origins of hocas. The Soviet Armen- 
ian historian Hagop Anasian, whose study of hocas is the 
most elaborate and penetrating to date, considers them "the 
offsprings of the old Armenian feudal nobility." Such a 
claim is not fully borne out by the historical evidence. 

Hocas played a prominent role in the financial activi- 
ties of the Ottoman government, while in the Armenian 
millet they took control of national life. <A well-known 
Armenian scholar evaluates their role in the following way: 

starting in the fifteenth and sixteenth centur- 
ies, hocas were known as influential landowners, 
as rebuilders and benefactors of churches and 
monasteries, and as individuals who commissioned 
the copying of manuseripts. Taking control of 
[Armenian] civic life, they were often celebrated 
as 'guardians against foreigners'. It is prob- 
able that among them there were those who were 
cognizant of the decline of the Armenian church 


and people, and were dreaming of a brighter 
future. 


lanasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 60. 


2Ashot Hovhannisian, Drvagner Hay Azatagrakan Mtki 
[History of the Armenian Liberational Mind], 2 vols. 


(Erevan, 1959), 2:38. 
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By the beginning of the seventeenth century, hocas had 
grown in number and influence. In Istanbul, they clustered 
in the well-known hoca-han (han or khan was used to indi- 
cate a "caravansary"), which served as their headquarters 
as well as the central marketplace. The seventeenth century 
Armenian chronicler Daranaghtsi, points out in his succinct 
observation the importance of this han as well as the scope 
of the commercial activities of the hocas: "Many apan 
merchants were found there, from all corners of the world."l 
Although the han burnt down in 1660, a victim of the great 
fire of that year, even in its half ruined condition it 
continued to serve the hocas for a long time thereafter. 

Many colophons, and the few extant chronicles available 
to us, attest to the noteworthy charitable activities of 
hocas. For example, a chronicler of the period has recorded 
the names of eleven hocas as donors for the repair and re- 
construction of the St. Archangel church at Balat, a quarter 
of Istanbul.? In a colophon dated 1656, seven hocas are 
mentioned as "honorable princes and representatives" of the 
St. Illuminator church of Galata, a section of Istanbul. 3 


lm any collection of fifteenth to eighteenth century colo- 


lkrikor Daranaghtsi, Jamanakagrutiun [Chronicle] (Jeru- 
salem, 1915), pp. 168-169. 


?Melkon Asadur, Erekdarean Patmutiun Palatu Surb Hresh- 
takapet Ekeghetsvoy [A Three Hundred Year History of the St. 
Archangel Church of Palat] (Constantinople, 1931), p. 58. 





JPapken Giuleserian, Kolot Hovhannes Patriark [Patri- 


arch Hovhannes Kolot] (Vienna, 1904), p. 120. 
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phons, one can find many such instances attesting to the 
generosity of the hocas. 

Hocas were so dominant in the life of the Armenian 
people, both in Istanbul and in the provinces, that a stu- 
dent of the subject calls the seventeenth century "the cen- 
tury of the hocas."1 Hoca Ruhitjan, perhaps the most influ- 
ential Armenian of the century and certainly the outstanding 
figure among his peers, was the Grand Vezir's kürkeübasi 
("keeper of the Sultan's furcoats").? He headed a party in the 
internecine struggles centering around the Patriarchate. 
During these internal clashes, he was instrumental in the 
removal of two patriarchs. 3 The ability to influence the 
election or removal of the chief cleric of the Armenian 
millet remained the best index of a layman's power within 
the community, and of his influence at the imperial court, 
for centuries to come; it is a recurrent issue during the 
period of amiras. 

Certainly Ruhitjan is not the typical hoca, but his 


behavior and actions are not atypical of the entire hoca 


lsiruni, Polis, 1:477. 
?Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 27. 


JIn the first instance, Ruhitjan and his collaborator 
were able to remove the unpopular Patriareh Tovmas Beratsi 
in 1658; the Patriarch had obtained the ferman (edict) of 
his institution to the patriarchate by raising the annual 
tax from 140,000 to 400,000 kurus and bribing officials. 

The second instance relates to the removal of the 
Patriarch Hovhannes Mughnetsi, in 1655; a group of influen- 
tial leaders, headed by Ruhitjan, forced the Patriarch to 
resign. See Ormanian, Azgapatum, 2:2513; 2518-2521 and 


Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, pp. 25-26. 
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class. Their interests and influence were limited neither 
to the geographical confines of the capital nor to the 
sphere of the Armenian church, for 


the hoca class, holding the leadership of [Armen- 
ian] national life, was in close contact with the 
.masses in the Armenian provinces, and was able to 
exert influence due to the fact that it knew how 
to put at the services of community life a certain 
portion of its economic power and immense capabil- 
ities. ...In 1671, Hoca Alhas and Hoca Khatcha- 
dur, originally from Van, petitioned the central 
government in Istanbul and were able to obtain a 
reduction of part of the tax burden of the people, 
while some other taxes were completely eliminated. 








Perhaps the best indication of the hocas' attempt to 
extend their influence by winning the hearts and minds of 
the people is their ransoming of the Armenians taken prison- 
er during the long-lasting Turco-Persian wars. Hocas would 
also defray the expenses of the repair of monasteries and 
churehes ruined by frequent earthquakes, and would assist in 
the repayment of publie debts, such as the huge debt of the 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem.? 

Naturally, these charitable activities of the hocas 
were not exclusively motivated by their piousness and self- 
lessness. Part of it, it is true, was the result of in- 
grained, almost instinctive habit: the preservation of 
Armenian cultural and religious values and identity was a 


value in itself to many of the leading families of the 


lanasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, pp. 80-81. 
2Hagop Garnetsi, Teghagir Verin Hayots [Topography of 
Upper Armenia] (Vagharshapat, 1903), p. 34. 


3Daranaghtsi, Jamanakagrutiun, pp. 324-326. 
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Armenian millet. But these acts were primarily designed to 
gain popularity, and eventually control, over the millet. 
The hocas' long term goal was the liberation of their nation 
from foreign domination, under their leadership and for 
their own economie interests (these two points will be fur- 
ther discussed later in this chapter). As a matter of fact, 
after 1666 their slogan became the liberation of the Armen- 
ian fatherland. 1 
Hocas did not form the only moneyed segment of Armenian 
society. Many Armenian notables in Istanbul and the provin- 
ces were called çelebi. Unlike hoca, the origin of the word 
çelebi is not well established, and there has been no satis- 
factory explanation of the history of its use. According to 
most recent studies, it is thought to derive "from the Ana- 
tolian Turkish Qalab [eH18b] meaning 'God'."? Celeb as a 
term was "applied to men of the upper classes in Turkey be- 
tween the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as a title primarily given to poets and 
men of letters, but also to princes."3 While in Ottoman 
Turkish it denoted "writer, poet, reader, sage, man of keen 
common sense," in modern Turkish it means "well-educated," 


"centleman," "man of refinement ."4 Its usage among Armen- 


tanasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 83. 


?Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. "Çelebi," by 
W. Barthold and B. Spuler. 


3ipid. 


ll Ybid., and New Redhouse, s.v. "Hoca." 
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ians was a reflection of the Ottoman-Turkish custom. 

As in the case of hocas, the assertion is made that 
Armenian gelebis included "elements of the old [Armenian] 
feudal nobility as well as those who had risen from the 
ranks of artisans in cities."l Again, there is no histori- 
cal evidence to substantiate the first contention, while the 
latter is a universally accepted fact. 

Ananè the great number of prominent Armenians in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who were called çelebi, 
the best known and perhaps the most powerful figure was Abro 
or Abraham Çelebi, a seventeenth century figure about whom 
the illustrious Armenian writer of the century, Eremia 
Çelebi, has written extensively. After 1644, Abro Celebi 
served the Ottoman army in Crete as its officially appointed 
purveyor. In 1659 he was thrown in jail when his patron, 
the Grand Vezir Deli Hüseyin Pasha, was decapitated for em- 
bezzlement. Abro survived the crisis and continued serving 
the Ottoman state, this time collaborating with Köprülü Oglu 
Ahmet Pasha.? In the Armenian millet Abro Çelebi was known 
for his support of charitable and cultural activities. He 
sponsored the copying of many manuscripts, the construction 
of a number of churches and the repair of others. He was a 


strong supporter of Bishop Eghiazar Ayntaptsi in his strug- 


lAnasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 59. 
?Mikayel Tehamtchian, Patmutiun Hayots [History of the 


Armenian People], 3 vois. (Venice, 1784-1786), 3:698-709. 
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gle with his numerous antagonists. The mercantile organi- 
zation he put together was essentially a familial one, and 
it is not surprising to see that members of his family con- 
tinued to be prominent up to the later eighteenth century. 
His brother, Bedros Çelebi, was also a well-known figure, 
while his son, Matdeos Çelebi, was wealthy enough as well as 
vain enough to purchase a certificate of nobility from the 
French king Louis XIV in 1687. In 1717, Matdeos's three 
sons obtained from Peter the Great of Russia special permis- 
sion to open Russian trade to Armenian merchants of the 
Ottoman Empire; this was an event of considerable dupdstande 
in the economie history of the empire.” 

Andon .Çelebi was a similar seventeenth century figure 
about whom the contemporary Armenian historian, Davrijetsi, 
writes: "this man was ...so renowned and famous that he was 
known by the Ottoman kings, [as well as] in the country of 
the French, and of the Persians. He was a man of great 
means and of many properties. "3 Andon Çelebi, who had 
houses in Bursa, his birthplace, in Izmir, where his commer- 
cial headquarters were located, and in Istanbul, was wealthy 


enough to pay on the spot and in cash for the load of an 


lon the struggles that Eghiazar Ayntaptsi relentlessly 
continued to wage for many years, see Anasian, Azatagrakan 
Sharjumnern, p. 72 passim; Siruni, Polis, 1:516 passim; 
reo S Azgapatum, 2:2559 passim; Tchamtchian, Patmutiun, 
3:097. 


?Siruni, Polis, 1:485-486. 


3Arakel Davrijetsi, Patmutiun [History] (Vagharshapat, 
1896), pp. 338-339. 
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entire caravan coming from Persia, or the cargo of a vessel 
arriving to Izmir from Europe. Unlike most other indivi- 
duals known as çelebi, he never became a benefactor of his 
people, and showed little interest in Armenian community 
life. His brother, a shadowy character who was in financial 


difficulties much of his life, appears to have escaped 
2 


retribution by converting to Islam. 
The sources are scant about another prominent çelebi, 
Maghakia, son of Hoca Eremia of Amit (or Diyarbekir), who 
was able to obtain a reduction of the tax levied for exemp- 
tion from galley slavery, the klürekei akçesi, in 1649, 
during the grand vezirate of Melik Ahmet Pasha.? The Armen- 
ian churches in the capital were normally obliged to pay 
this tax. Furthermore, with his father's help, Maghakia 
elebi was able to obtain the freedom of 25 Armenian young 
men from galley slavery, again thanks to his close relations 
with the Grand Vezir.4 As to what the nature of these rela- 
tions was, the Sole source of information fails to shed any 
light on these points. Nor does the source discuss the 
occurrence of the titles hoca and çelebi in the same family. 
As we shall see later, such incidents increase in the course 


of the seventeenth century, when hoca becomes the more 


lipid. 


2Torkomian, Eremia Tehelepii, 2:547-548, 574-575, and 
3:198-199. | 


3Ibid., 1:51-52, 388-389. 


lipid. 
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devalued and frequent honorific, and çelebl retains its dis- 
tinction. 

The seventeenth century Armenian historian, Davrijetsi, 
describes still another figure, Shahin Celebi, as one of 
"the notables well-known at the king's Porte."l Like all the 
- other Armenian celebis, he was a wealthy and influential per- 
son. An exception to this rule of title and wealth was 
Eremia Çelebi, who was apparently neither wealthy nor influ- 
ential in governmental circles, but was, nevertheless, called 
gelebi by the Armenian community.  Eremia was a writer and a 
civic leader of the Armenian millet, who is unanimously 
acknowledged as an early intellectual. The son of a priest, 
he was not a cleric; he remains one of the very few, if Hee 
the only, non-clerical learned figures in early modern Armen- 
ian history. He wrote many works of historical, linguistic 
and literary value, some of which have been translated into 
Turkish. ? 

The best known among the çelebis was the family of 
Diuzians. The rise, fall, reemergence and the eventual dis- 


appearance of this dynasty will be one of the focal points 


lpavrijetsi, Patmutiun, p. 287. 


2Tn addition to Torkomian's valuable work, there are a 
number of others, including Fr. Nerses Akinian's Eremia 
Tehelepi Keomiurdjian, Keankn u Grakan Gordzunetiune 
Eremia Gelebi Keomiurdjian, His Life and Literary Activi- 
ties] (Vienna, 1933): Simon Eremian, "Eremia Tchelepi," 
Bazmaveb (1903):367-373. For a complete listing of works 
on this topic see Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 1:138, note 
l, and for the listing of Eremia ¢elebi's works see Akinian. 
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of this study. It is worth noting that their ancestor 
Sarkis, son of Harutiun, was a palace goldsmith in Istanbul 
and the first of the family to be called çelebi, an honor- 
ifie title kept by his descendants even though by the mid- 
eighteenth century the title amira had come into prominence. 

A student of the subject rightly points out that Armen- 
iañ catholic notables generally preferred the title celebi;+ 
another considers it an indication of the acceptance of 
"frankutiun," i.e. "frankism" or eatholicism.^ These asser- 
tions are open to question as far as earlier periods are 
concerned, but they were certainly true for the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.3 

As Armenian provincial notables responded to the lure 
of Istanbul, and as hoca became devalued as a title, the 
use of celebi as a honorific began to have a special appeal 
for those aspiring to the highest status and prestige. l 
Since the word celebi carried with it implications of learn- 
ing and polish in the very highest Ottoman circles, and the 
word hoca was less esteemed by those very same circles, 
Armenian notables appear to have made an effort to increase 
its use. The evidence supports Anasian's conclusion that 


çelebi came to be perceived as the title appropriate for 


lg. Hnaser (pseud.), "Hay Vadjarakanner ev Arhesta- 
vorner K. Polsoy metj (JZ ev JE Dar)," ["Armenian Mer- 
chants and Craftsmen in Istanbul (Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries),"] Arev (Cairo), 7 October 1955, p. 3. 


?Mpmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 25. 


3Ghazarian, Arevmtahayeri Katsutiune, p. 382. 
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"the [Armenian] aristocracy of the capital."l Hocas appear 
to have coveted it, and the shift from the use of that title 
by the fathers to the use of çelebi by the sons is remark- 
able. Such were the cases of Simon Çelebi, who was the son 
of Hoca Tovma; 2 Maghakia Celebi, son of Foca Eremia from 
Amit or Diyarbekir, mentioned earlier; 3 Markas Gelebi, son 
of Khanents Hoca Tuma from Van; Pegi Celebi and Peglar 
Celebi and Hagop Celebi;? Skandar Çelebi, son of Hoca Sanos 
of Aleppo.Ó 

The blurring of boundaries between the two titles must 
have started by the early seventeenth century, at which 
point we begin to encounter prominent Armenians who bore 
both titles as a matter of course. Such were the brothers 
Hoca Bedik Çelebi and Hoca Sanos Çelebi; the latter was the 
former's assistant when Hoca Bedik held the concession for 
collection of customs duties in Aleppo. Later, when Sultan 


Murad IV named Bedik as chief customs-duties collector at 


lipid., p. 381; Anasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 
67, note 1. 


2H. M. Ughurlian, Patmutiun Hayots Gaghtakanutean ev 
Shinutean Ekeghetsvoy i Livornoy Kaghaki [History of the 
Armenian Settlement in the City of Livorn and of the Con- 
struction of their Church] (Vienna, o p. 30; Siruni, 


Polis, 1:491. 





3See note 2, p. 32. 
lDavrijetsi, Patmutiun,p. 513. 


2Karekin Srvandsdiants IRE A pairar [Brother Toros], 
2 vols. (Constantinople, 1879-1881) 00. 


ÓHagopian and Hovhannisian, Dseragreri, p. 713. 
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Erzurum, the two brotrers were instrumental in organizing 
the ransoming (and rescue) from slavery of over a thousand 
Armenians who were taken as booty by the Tartar army fight- 
ing along with the Ottomans against the Persians in the war 
of 1638.1 Hoca Bedik was involved in so many business af- 
fairs and held so many official or semi-official positions 
that an Armenian cleric, Simeon Tbir Lehatsi, describes him 
as "a person of notoriety who walked about like a pasha, 
with thirty, forty guards; he had janissaries and sipahis 
("cavalryman"). His account-books held as many as twenty- 
four entries at a time, so diverse were his sources of in- 
come, which included "customs [duties], the inspection of 
markets, the Bold superintendency, the khans, the public 
bathhouses. "2 

There are no contemporary historical accounts that 
describe in clear terms the circumstances in which an indi- 
vidual acquired either of the two titles. The abundance of 
colophons concerning the use of the two titles has not led 
to a clearer understanding of the underlying situation than 
that presented here, because the data, though plentiful, 
lack clarity and continuity. On the other hand, few Armen- 
ian scholars have seriously focused upon the significance 
that hocas and ¢celebis represent for the early modern per- 


iod of Armenian history. Among those who have examined the 


lSimeon Tbir Lehatsi, Ughegrutiun [Travelogue] (Vien- 
na, 1936), p. 318; Siruni, Polis, 1:487~488. 


?Daranaghtsi, Jamanakagrutiun, p. 580. 
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subject, there are two opposing views: one view holds that 
each titie represented a separate class, with an identifi- 
able historical role, while the other rejects such clear-cut 
differentiation, and is less willing to impart political 
significance to the titles. 

The first view, expounded mainly by Soviet Armenian 
scholars headed by Anasian, not only accepts the existence 
of two classes but posits the theory of a "class struggle" 
between them.i This struggle is said to have been so in- 
tense that "it turned into social upheaval."? Hocas, it is 
elaimed, declared an unremitting struggle against their 
antagonists, and the locus of the clash became the Patriar- 
ehate of Istanbul. Control of this administrative center 
of the Armenian church in the Ottoman Empire was tantamount 
to dominance over the Armenian people and millet within the 
borders of the empire. Without delving into details, suf- 
fice it to state that proponents of this school of thought 
find hocas, who were numerous and stronger in the provinces, 
to be better attuned to the sentiments and aspirations of 
the Armenian masses than the gelebis, the majority of whom 
gravitated to the Ottoman capital. 

This view maintains that the eelebis considered them- 


selves natives of Istanbul and thought of hocas as newcomers.3 


lanasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 62. 
?Ibid. 


3Ibid. 
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It finds support in the fact that celebis were most fre- 
quently, if not exclusively, sarrafs, i.e. bankers, and were 
therefore 

closely connected with the Ottoman Palace and the 

feudal environment.... In the seventeenth century 

they had already adopted, £o a great extent, the 

characteristics of nobility, and being assimilated, 

they withdrew into the regressive positions of 

Armenian conservatism.1 

The same view assumes that the hocas were not only 

closer to the people, but that they attempted to meet at 
least some of their needs. In so doing, they intended to 
bring the masses under their sway and leadership, and even- 
tually, to attain their ultimate goal with popular support: 
the liberation of Armenia. The hocas perceived "Turkish 
military feudalism" as a hindering, obstructive system in 
which their economic, especially commercial, interests could 
not be enhanced. This argument goes on to state that to 
throw off this "formidable yoke," hocas advocated the liber- 
ation of the Armenian people and the establishment of 
"native rule over the native land."2 After securing the 
support of the Armenian masses for their cause, hocas looked 
for outside help; papal diplomacy and French capital, ac- 
cording to this view, presented the most promising and 
attractive prospects. As a result, on the one hand hocas 


were trying to convince their clerical allies in the Armen- 


ian church to make concessions to the Catholic church in 


lIbid., p. 60. 
2Ibid., pp. 112-113. 
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Rome, while on the other a prominent hoca was dispatched to 
Western Europe as emissary to work out plans for the united 
rebellion of Armenians and Greeks.l 

In opposition to hocas, the eelebis are represented as 
defenders of Ottoman rule and the status quo, because their 
economic interests dictated such a political orientation. 
As the eelebis were bankers, this view claims, ` 

the main field [of operation] of their capital 
was the environment of the palace and the 
pashas, and, therefore, their interests were 
closely linked with the Turkish (i.e. Ottoman) 
bureaucracy. 

The other view, represented mainly by Siruni, refuses 
to accept not only the existence of the class struggle but 
of two separate classes. Siruni, who discusses Anasian's 
thesis at quite a length, dismisses the assertion of two 
classes and draws attention to the fact that 

all the çelebis were former hocas, former mer- 
chants and bankers, who, after reaching a 
certain position [of prominence], strove to 
obtain also the title çelebi and a more con- 
spicuous position in governmental affairs, 


and to insure for themselves authority and 
rank within the Armenian community. 





It is difficult to adjudicate the claims made by these 
two views, but more doubts are raised by Anasian's argument. 
It is probably the case that wealthy merehants from the 


provinces made gestures towards leading a "liberation" move- 


lipid., p. 113. 
?Ibid., p. 66. 


Jsiruni, Polis, 1:91. 
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ment in the seventeenth century; this movement has been 
studied in considerable detail and need not concern us here. 
It is also clear that many of these merchants bore the title 
hoca. Fifteenth century colophons record hundreds of bocas 
and no gelebis.l In the collection of colophons for the 
years 1601-1620 only two gelebis are mentioned, one of whom 
lived in Istanbul.^ It seems clear that the hoca-merchants 
aspired to succeed as financiers at the capital, and that as 
they succeeded they aspired to the title çelebi. Anasian 
himself admits that this honorific had "a special attrac- 
tiveness, and that is why hocas often liked to be glorified 
with [it, though] in reality they remained the same merchant- 
hocas."3 All this does not support the idea that the honor- 
ifics represented two "classes" involved in a struggle over 
political issues about the liberation of the Armenian people. 
It suggests, rather, that there were divisions between the 
once-dominant provincial power-elite (usually hocas), and 
the later more polished urban members of this elite, cen- 
tered in Istanbul. Specializing in finance and making their 
fortune as sarrafs, were hocas who added the title celebi, 
or the sons of hocas who preferred the newer title, or 
became çelebis directly without ever having carried the 


other honorific: Abro, Andon and Eremia gelebis, all of 


lKhatehigian, Hayeren Dseragreri, Part One (1401-1450) 
and Part Three (1481-1500). 


2Hagopian and Hovhannisian, Dseragreri, pp. 274-275 and 
350. 


JAnasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 67, note 1. 
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whom have already been mentioned, belonged to this latter 
category. 

Soviet Armenian historians have a tendency to see 
class-struggle where other kinds of clashes are at issue. 

The evidence suggests that Siruni (a Western-Armenian his- 
torian) is closer to the truth, and that the clashes between 
the not-very-clearly demarcated groups of hocas and çelebis 
represent a struggle for power between two groups of the 
Armenian bourgeoisie. That there was competition, rivalry, 
and even struggle among the members of this class is a his- 
torical fact; but the battle lines were not so clearly drawn 
along the configurations of the two titles. I shall return 
ko this point in the conelusion of the chapter. 

The study of this wealthy bourgeoisie, which is the pre- 
` decessor of the amiras in several ways, is further compli- 
cated by the introduction of yet another title: mahtesi. 
Siruni claims that the individuals who bore the title, in 
Istanbul and in the provinces, formed a separate class.! 

The term mahtesi means, etymologically, someone who has 
gone on pilgrimage to Jerusalem;? it is derived from the 
Arabic word mugaddesi or mugdasi, meaning "he who has gone 


to Quds" or Jerusalem, therefore, a pilgrim.J The Christians 


lsiruni, Polis, 1:192. 

?Adjarian, Hayeren Armatakan Bararan [Armenian Etymo- 
logical Dictionary T. 6 vols. (Erevan, 1926-1933), 4:760. 

Idem, Andsnanunneri, p. 171. 


3rdem, Armatakan, !:760-762. 
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used either form of the term while the Muslims preferred the 
use of hadjdji (or haci, in Turkish), which also means pil- 
grim, from the Arabic nadjdji, "pilgrimage." l The Armenian 
word mahtesi had a number of variations: mughtesi, mghtesi, 
mahtasi or mahdasi, etc.? 
The view that the individuals called mahtesi formed a 
separate class is based on the assumption that 
the use of the title mahtesi in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century sources leads us to the 
conclusion that it was given to a certain class 
[of people] who had a [prominent] position in the 
Armenian nation and were also involved in civic 
life.3 
Curiously, Siruni, makes this claim even as he refuses 
to accept the hocas and celebis as separate classes. To 
support his contention he cites several instances where 
among the sponsors of various church-reconstructions were 
included individuals whose names were preceded by the epi- 
thet or adjective mahtesi. For example, he states "it is 
significant that among the eleven hocas mentioned none was 
also called by the title mahtesi," referring to the list 
of donors for the reconstruetion of the church of the Arch- 


angel in Balat, a quarter in Istanbul, in 1627. This and 


the other instances he eites lead to a totally mistaken 


lgneyelopaedia of Islam, new ed., s.v. "Hadjdj," by 
A. J. Wensinck; Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. "Hace." 


?Khatcehigian, Hayeren Dseragreri, Part One sid Part 
Three. š 


3siruni, Polis, 1:193. 
lipid. 
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conclusion, due to the fact that Siruni is careless in. his 
examination of the record. In many colophons hocas are 
also called mahtesi. It is noteworthy that in four colo- 
phons of the year 1601, there are three mahtesi-hocas: 
Mahtesi Hoca Panos,! Mahtesi Hoca Atom and his son Mahtesi 
Hoca Zirak;? there are so many others that it is neither 
possible nor necessary to cite them all in this space.2 
The use of mahtesi in the colophons clearly indicates 
that the term meant a pilgrim. In several colophons the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem of the individual concerned is re- 
corded: jin a fifteenth-century colophon Mahtasi Pashah- 
Mayr, a woman in whose memory her sons sponsor the copying 
of & bible, had gone on pilgrimage to Jerusalem." Other 
such instances are those of Mghtasi Hovhannes, ? and Mahtasi 
Margos .§ The fact that reference to Jerusalem pilgrimage 
is made in rare cases only reinforces the conviction that 


the term's meaning was understood by all: it was taken for 


lHagopian and Hovhannisian, Dseragreri, p. 138. 

2Ibid., pp. 143, 146, 149. 

3Ibid., pp. 29, 33, 377, 425, 590; Khatchigian, Hayeren 
Dseragreri, Part One, p. 328; Ara Kalaydjian, "Tsutsak ev 
Hishatakaranner G[alust] Giulbenkian Matenadarani Hayeren 
Antip Grkeru," ["Listing and Colophons of Armenian Unpub- 


lished Books in the G[alust] Giulbenkian Library"] Sion 
(1969, no. 9-10): 482. 


Hkhatehigian, Hayeren Dseragreri, Part One, pp. 522-523. 
DIbid., Part Three, p. 369. 


6Hagopian and Hovhannisian, Dseragreri, p. 644. 
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granted that an individual called mahtesi must have actually 
gone to Jerusalem for the pilgrimage. | 

Unlike hoca and celebi, mahtesi was a title also used 
by women, such as the aforementioned Mahtasi Pashah-Mayr,! 
Mahtasi Khanum, 2 Mghtesi Atlaz,3 Mghtesi Mariam and Mghtesi 
Vartkhatun, 4 Mahtasi Knar,? Mahtesi Lusin, § and Mahtasi 
mother Vartkhatun. The enumeration is meant to demonstrate 
that the use of mahtesi by women was quite widespread, and 
not accidental; given the extremely limited role of women 
in publie life, the claims made for mahtesi as a "class" 
seem very unlikely. 

Furthermore, the epithet was also used by Armenian i 
clerics:  Mghtesi Der Maghakia,!’ Mahtasi Der Tavit,? Mahtesi 
Der Garabed and Mahtesi Der Hayrabed,? "the cleric Mahtasi 


11 n,te 


Der Herbed, "19 Mahtasi der Tavit, Mahtasi Der Mgrdite 


lKhatehigian, Hayeren BSerupnent Part One, pp. 522-523. 
?Hagopian and Hovhannisian, Dseragreri, p. 318. 
3rbid., p. 91. 

"Ibid. 

2Ibid., p. 705. 

6Ibid., p. 709. 

TIbid., p. 57. 

8rbid., p. 241. 

9Ibid., p. 529. 

10fbdd s pu SUT: 

llipid., p. 611. 

l?qIbid., p. 612. 
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and Mahtesi Der Melkonl are all in the records. This is the 
only epithet or title shared by Armenian clerics and by lay- 
men. 

Finally, whereas hoca and çelebi imply wealth and pres- 
tige, mahtesi was a title used by the common people, some 
not so well-off economically, who had been able to make the 
pilgrimage. In two instances mahtesis were simple workers.? 

It is likely that the custom of calling mahtesi a per- 
son who made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem is an imitation or 
adoption of the Muslim custom of calling a pilgrim to the 
Holy cities of Mecca and Medina a hadjdj; in Islam "the word 
[al]-hadjdj so often added to Muslim names is an honorific 
title."3 | 

To ascribe social and economic status and connotation 
to the title mahtesi is sheer conjecture. The assertion that 
the mahtesis formed a separate and distinct class at best 
might be interpreted to mean that some of them were able to 
make significant donations in order to have their names in- 
scribed or recorded along those of hocas and other prominent 
individuals. In other words, some of the mahtesis were not 
simply pious pilgrims but quite rich people who had reached 


a visible station in the social structure. 


lM. E. N., ed., "Surb Hagopi Sephakanutean Khndir," 
["The Problem of Ownership of the Convent St. James,"] Sion 


(1942, no. 3-4): 89-91. 


?Kalaydjian, "Surb Hagopi," p. 253; Khatehigian, Hayeren 
Dseragreri, Part Three, p. 318. 


3See note 1, p. 42, above. 
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A review of what is known about the predecessors of 
the amiras suggests that interpretations of the record have 
been clouded by an unealled-for attribution of importance to 
certain groups and struggles, accompanied by an underestima- 
tion of others. What is most significant and must never be 
lost sight of is that the individuals under discussion, 
whatever their titles, are the Armenian upper bourgeoisie of 
the period. Of course, the term "bourgeoisie" can be and 
has been applied to a very wide group, but it is possible to 
restrict it here. The Armenian writers understood quite 
well what group or class they were writing about; it is no 
accident that members of this group are so often called 
ishkhan. The term means "prince" in modern Armenian, but in 
its meaning are entwined two different strands: one derives 
from ishkhel, "to rule," and the other from the notion of 
aristocratic origin. Naturally, the two were linked in 
classical Armenian history. Whether ishkhan implied aris- 
tocratic descent from the feudal nobility need not concern 
us here; what is necessary to stress is that in talking 
about the "ruling elass," such as it was, of the Armenian 
millet, a "class" which "ruled" subject to the limitations 
imposed by the sovereignty of the sultan and the Ottoman 
state. 

What can be safely said about this ruling class is that 
there was competition and rivalry between its members, who 
were divided into two groups with no exact demarcation. 


Geographically speaking, the hocas were originally largely 
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provincial merchants, while the celebis were more metropoli- 
tan and derived their wealth from manipulations of financial 
capital. However, this state of affairs clearly changed as 
hocas migrated to Istanbul from the provinces and continued 
to lead their followers.l This rivalry between two power 
elites, displaced in Istanbul, continued unabated and took 
on social overtones. The perennial competition described by 
Armenian chroniclers adds another polarity, that of "in- 
siders" versus "outsiders." The "insiders," in Armenian 
nersetsi, were those who had settled in the capital for a 
long time, considered themselves "natives" and were extreme- 
ly proud of it. The "outsiders," in Armenian drsetsi, were 
the newcomers from the provinces, who were also known as 
gavaratsi, i.e. provincial; the urban "natives" looked down 
on them. Many colophons and chronicles mention details of 
the disputes between these two social elements. The arro- 
gance the "natives" demonstrated towards the "provincials," 
which Arakel Davrijetsi does not fail to notice,? was üsu- 
ally motivated by the success, wealth and position of the 
newcomers. Armenian provincial notables would accompany the 
Turkish pasha named to a post in the capital and thus arouse 


the jealousy of the "insiders" who would regard the former 


lHovhannisian, Review of Anasian's Book, Patma- 
Banasirakan Hantes (1963, no. 1): 241. 


2Davrijetsi, Patmutiun, see in general. 
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as "vulgar and uncivilized (not good mannered)."i 
This competition, and sometimes the clash, continued 

even though some of the "outsiders," with the passing of 
time, became "insiders"; the flow of immigrants to the capi- 
tal, driven there mainly by economic necessity and sometimes 
by the political conditions in the provinces, never ceased. 
This social phenomenon, with its economie, cultural and 
political ramifications, is not unique to Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire; but in its seventeenth, eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century setting it would help expiain a number of 
GPoDTenE among them the changing forms of the confusing 
çelebi and hoca competition. 

| By the middle of the eighteenth century, the emerging 
amiras became dominant in the Armenian millet, and developed 
a remarkable degree of control over the affairs of the com- 
munity and Patriarchate. The amiras inherited and elabor- 
ated the roles and functions of the çelebis and hocas who 
have been called their "ancestral" groups and "prototypes."* 
The amiras were to become power-brokers, intermediaries 
between the Sultan and his Armenian subjects, philanthro- 
pists on a large scale, lay leaders of the church and its 
flock and conservative defenders of the status quo, which 
perpetuated their power and position. 

lcf. See the previous note. 


Zanasian, Azatagrakan Sharjumnern, p. 60. 
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Chapter II: 


THE ADVENT OF THE AMIRA CLASS 


The word amira is derived from the Arabic emir, which 
means "chief," "commander." In the classical period, the 
term was used by Armenian historians to designate a Muslim 
governor. Not only the chronicler Krikor Daranaghtsi, in 
1630s, and the historian Arakel Davrijetsi, in 1660s, but 
even Mikayel Tchamtchiants, considered the first modern 
Armenian historian, used the term in its classical meaning 
referring to Muslim or Turkish governors as late as 1785.3 

In modern times, Armenians used the term amira to honor 


a group of wealthy individuals who were considered leaders 


ladjarian, Armatakan, 1:158; Edvard B. Aghaian, Ardi 
Hayereni Batsatrakan Bararan [Definitional Dictionary of 
Modern Armenian], 2 vols. (Erevan, 1976), 1:33; Stepan 
Malkhasiants, Hayeren Batsatrakan Bararan [Armenian Defini- 
tional Dictionary], vols. (reprint ed., Beirut, 1955-1956), 
1:67-68. In Armenian the word amira -/bhpw is used both 
with and without the J = y ending (not pronounced). For 
simplicity, the term is transliterated without J= y 
ending. 


The term amira, in its classical meaning, designated 


not only the governor of a province but also of a city. The 
governors of Ani, Dvin, Kars, were called "amira of amiras." 


See T. Kh. Hagopian, Hayastani Patmakan Ashkharhagrutyun 
[Historical Geography of Armenia] (Erevan, 1968), p. 324. 

JDaranaghtsi, Jamanakagrutiun, p. 388 passim; Davrijet- 
si, Patmutiun, p. 635 passim; Tchamtchian, Patmutiun Hayots, 
3: sec. If, 150 (a listing of amira-governors). 








of the millet and who were favored by the Ottoman government 
in a variety of ways. The determining factors that Suipied 
an individual to acquire that honorific appellation were 
wealth and concomitant influence, as well as connection with 
Ottoman officialdom. Though wealth was a necessary "condi- 
tion," by itself it was not sufficient. (This was not the 
case with celebis, most, by no means all of whom, were well- 
connected with government circles, and it was certainly not 
the case with hocas.)+ 

Piuzant Ketehian, the only nineteenth century writer to 


have attempted a definition of the term amira, states: 





the individuals who had the right to be called 
amira were: the sarrafs [bankers] of the vezirs 
and of the provincial governors of the state, the 
gunpowder mill superintendents, the chief archi- 
tects and the directors of the mint.... Although 
there were other well-known Armenians who were 
responsible for the provisions of necessities for 
[other] governmental offices, such as kiliccibasi*, 
süngllebasi*,  kürkoübagi*, kuyumcubasi*, these 
were called only aga*. Among them [however], 
Harutiun Noratunkian, the Armenian ekmekcibasi* 
for the commander-in-chief [of the army] and the 
[commander of] cannon-works, was exceptionally 
called amira.? 





Ketchian's reference to "rights," followed by reference 


lp, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 49. 


2rbid. 
kılıççıbaşı = chief swordman 
süngücübasgi = servant in charge of the sultan's bayonets 
kürkelübagi = servant in charge of the sultan's fur coats 
kuyum2ubagi = chief jeweler in the palace 


lord, master; title formerly given to certain 
officers 
ekmekcibasi = head of sultan's court bakers 


aga 
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to exceptional treatment, unnecessarily confuses the matter. 
There could be no question of "rights" in the official, 
legal sense; however, communal customs were strongly estab- 
lished, and the honorific amira was bestowed by the commun- 
ity on virtually all holders of the government offices enu- 
merated by Ketehian in the first part of his statement, and 
on Many but by no means all sarpafs.l 

It should be emphasized at the outset that amira was an 
honorific title bestowed upon Armenian individuals by their 
fellow Armenians, to describe certain other Armenians. 
Neither the Ottoman government nor Turkish society ever took 
note of its existence; the figures to whom the Armenians 
attached the honorific are not cited in available official 
documents as amiras, whereas the same individuals are always 
singled out among Armenian notables, in Armenian documents, 
by the use of the honorific.? In short, use of the title is 
one way in whieh Armenians denoted their important leaders, 
indeed their "aristocracy" (the latter will be elaborated 
later). 

The sarrafs who became amiras in the eyes of their com- 
patriots offer a much more difficult case for interpretation 
than those amiras who held government offices and acquired 
the title almost automatically. It is true that to many 
Armenians, sarraf and amira were very nearly synonymous, as 
evidenced by the remarks of an early twentieth century 


cleric: "blessed are our sarraf princes," and "they would 


lipid. 


2Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, p. 39. 
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serve the Ottoman government as amira or sarraf.'i However,. 
such an identification is not what the facts warrant. 

On a number of eighteenth and nineteenth century epi- 
graphs, there is no title, just the designation sarraf. 
Such are the following cases: "sarraf tiratsu Krikor," 
dated 1750;? "sarraf baron Mateos," dated 1756 and 177133 
"sarraf mahdesi Hovhannes," 179434 "sarraf Bedros," 18018;3 
"sarraf baron Stepan," 1849.6 In these epigraphs the word 
sarraf refers to the profession of the individuals concerned; 
and the designation was, apparently, a very high honor in 
itself but not necessarily synonymous to any specific title, 
such as amira or hoca. Some sarrafs were simultaneously 
called aga (or agha) and hoca, and still others amira. Of 
the former the following may be cited: "sarraf khodja [or 
hoca] Bedros," dated 1776; f "sarraf Garabed aÉa Terziantz," 


1832;8 "Bedrosian sarraf Kevork aga," 1829;9 "Rubeyan sarraf 


lGiuleserian, Kolot, p. 33, n. l and p. 206. 
?Azadian, Akn II, p. 60. 

3Ibid., pp. 65, 92 (mentioned three times). 
Hrbid., p. 88. 

2Ibid., p. 79. 





6rbid., p. 59. Hmayag Ekserdjian, Hishatakaran Hngeak 
Hobeleani Surb Khatch Ekeghetsovoy Skiutaru 1676-1926 [Mem- 
oir on the Two Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of the Church of 
Holy Cross of Skudar 1676-1926] (Constantinople, 1927); the 
names of four sarrafs are mentioned on p. 2! and of three 
others on p. T2. 


Tazadian, Akn II, p. 80. 
91bid., p. 107. 
9Torkomian, Eremia Tehelepii, 2:31. 
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Krikor a a," 1829.1 Of the latter case where a sarraf was 
called amira there are many instances; three should be suf- 
ficient to illustrate the point:  "Misak Amira, pride of 
the Misakian family, wealthy ("opulent") sarraf [who] rose 
in glory in this capital...," 1856;? "the sarraf of the 
. kaymakam, i.e. mahdesi Geshgeshian Boghos Amira," in 1828;3 
"the great sarraf Baron Amira [Dakesian]," in 1849.4 In 
this last case the profession is mentioned using the Armen- 
ian word hatavadjar, which was used as a synonym to sarraf. 
Clearly, sarraf referred only to the profession of the de- 
ceased person, while his titles were mentioned separately. 
If some of the sarrafs had no title, while others had 
different ones, then all the sarrafs could not automatically 
be called amira, nor could the word sarraf be taken as 
synonymous to the title. Undoubtedly, due to their wealth, 
all the sarrafs belonged to the higher echelons of Armenian 
society. It is noteworthy that the epigraphs and colophons 
of the sarrafs with the title amira, or any title for that 
matter, are dated after 1820s. This is another indication 
to the fact that by the first quarter of nineteenth century 
amira was & title of great prestige which the wealthy, in- 


cluding the sarrafs, coveted. Yet, as late as 18499 the 


lipid. 

2Ibid., p. 699. 

3Ibid., p. 429. 
Hazadian, Akn II, p. 88. 
2See note 6, p. 52. 
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epitaph of at least one sarraf shows no title, lending sup- 
port to the view that all the sarrafs were not necessarily 
amiras.+ 

The first use of amira, in its modern meaning, is re- 
ported to date from 1559; it refers to an Iskender Amira of 
Istanbul.” But the reliability of this information is 
questionable.3 A study of the subject claims that the title 
amira was used between 1550 and 1870.4 Armenian sources, at 
least those examined in the course of this study do not bear 


this out. The earliest report is based on flimsy evidence. 


las a matter of fact the members of Koranian or Koran- 
iants family practised the profession of sarraf, but none 
was called amira, although a few married into amira families. 
See Azadian, Akn II, pp. 105-108. 





24. Ketehian, Akn, p. 60. 


Jibid. The author does not mention the source of his 
information. Most probably he obtained it from Endardsak 
Oratsoyts Surb Prktchean Hivandanotsi [The Great Calendar of 
the St. Savior Armenian Hospital] (Constantinople, 1902), 

p. 197 where the following is stated: 

"Por the first time in history Iskender Amira is 
mentioned as amira; he was a friend of the phy- 
sician and clerical scholar Clemens Galanus whom 
he kept in his house during the religious perse- 
cutions of the time (1641-1642)." 

This anonymous article does not provide a clue as to the 
origin of its information. Since this Iskender Amira was a 
"friend" of the Teatine cleric Clemens Galanus or Clemente 
Galano, this student examined his three-volume work: I 
Conciliationis Ecclesiae Armenae cum Romana, 3 vols., Rome, 
1658-1690, but to no avail. Another source calis him 
"Iskender Celebi." (See Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 25). 
Furthermore, if such a person existed, then the date reported 
is either false or misrepresented. If he were a friend of 
Galanus, who died in 1666, he could not have lived in 1559! 
Could the discrepancy be ascribed to a printing error! Is 
the correct date 1659? In the latter case the source remains 
unknown. 











Nendardsak Oratsoyts, 1902, p. 196. 
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Arakel Ketchian, writing in the 1930s, refers to a lost 
memoir by a provincial priest who claimed to have seen in 
his village of Abutchekh, near Akn, church records attesting 
that "mahdesi Pilibos the great benefactor amira of [the 
family of] Varents initiated and built from its foundation 
the church of St. Minas... in the Armenian calendar year R 
Kh T (which corresponds to 1600)."1 In addition the same 
source reports that the existence of Pilibos Amira is at- 
tested by another, equally unverifiable item from Akn re- 
gion, which is said to have testified that the "wealthy 
Pilibos Amira of Varents was elected [as supervisor for the 
construction of a public fountain] in the Armenian calendar 


"2 There remains no 


year R H (which corresponds to 1621). 
way for checking the accuracy of these two reports, since 
Ketehian could not recall where the priest's memoir was 
published. 

One of the earliest fully confirmed uses of the word 
amira is found on an epitaph dating from 175832 a colophon 
written between 1745 and 1770 mentions the names of five 


4 


amiras. After 1760 the use of the title in colophons, 


epitaphs, inscriptions and official records becomes wide- 


la, Ketchian, Akn, p. 225. 


2Ibid. The letters for the date aceording to the Ar- 
menian calendar are misprinted: in R Kh H the letter Kh 
irn be omitted to obtain the correct date, corresponding 
to 1621. 


Jazadian, Akn II, p. 92. 





lipid., p. 111. 
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spread.t The official document certifying the election of 
the Patriarch Krikor Basmadjian, dated 1772, bears the sig- 
nature of amiras right after those of the clergy. Around 
this date, it became customary in records of churches and 
minutes of meetings to mention the names of amiras firs*, 
followed by those of other participants. 

It is significant that amira was perceived as a higher 
title than aga, which was used by Turkish officials and was 
part of the official honorific nomenclature of Ottoman hier- 
archy, albeit at middle levels. For instance, the commander 
of the janissary forces was called aga. The case of Seghpos 
Erevaniants supports this perception of the esteem reserved 
by Armenians for the title amira: as a sign of respect for 
his position and in appreciation of his numerous benefac- 
tions, Patriarch Krikor Shghtayagir of Jerusalem bestowed 
on him the honorific "ereat Agha," but he was posthumously 
referred to as amira by most sources, including those who 
recorded the Patriarch's title.3 This man of great wealth 
and high standing in the government is also called sarraf 
and bazirganbasi, i.e. "great merchant or purveyor," in 


contemporary colophons, 4 but later writers continued to give 


lasadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 63, n. 2: "the word amira ` 
is found in colophons dating after 1760." 


2krikor Kalemkearian, Kensagrutiun Ergu Hay Patriarkneru 
ev Tasn Episkoposneru [Biography of Two Patriarchs and Ten 
Bishops] (Vienna, 1915), pp. 344-350. 

3azadian, Akn II, p. 85. 


Harakel Ketchian and Mgrditeh Barsamian, Akn ev Akntsik 


place of honor to amira.l 

This is not an isolated incident. Another equally well- 
known Armenian, Hagop or Yacub Hovhannesian, very influential 
in Ottoman governing circles and in the Armenian millet,? is 
called afa in contemporary records and inseriptions,2 yet 
later biographers rank him among the amiras.4 Still another 
Such case is provided in an Armenian inscription in St. 
Illuminator's church at Galata, a district in Istanbul: "the 
late Mahdesi Asduadzadur Khonjagiulents of Pengan..." (dated 
1799).? Later, the colophon of a Bible referring to the same 
person reads: "In memory of the late Mahdesi Asduadzadur 
Amira Ghontjegiulian [sic] of Pengan..." (dated 1823).6 

Obviously, such examples indicate that the prestige of 
the title amira increased so rapidly after the turn of the 


nineteenth century that it ceased to be one of several sym- 


[Akn and Akners] (Paris, 1952), p. 197 (addendum). Two 
colophons are cited in this source, one dated 1742 and the 
other 1750. 


_lipid.; Azadian, Akn II, p. 85; Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, 
p. 57; A. Ketehian, Akn, p. 255; Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmut- 
iun, p. 61. 





2asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 71: "the most influential 
and wealthiest Armenian in Istanbul." I 


JKetehian and Barsamian, Akntsik, p. 191 (addendum); 
a Ketchian, Akn, p. 173; Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2: 
12, n. 1. 


lrbid.; Azadian, Akn II, pp. 76-77; Idem, Akn I, p. 56; 
and sources cited in note 3 above. 





DAzadian, Akn II, p. 130. 
61p1d. 
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bols of eminence and became the one retrospectively bestowed 
on notables wno, in their lifetime, had borne other titles. 
The title amira is associated with particular frequency 
with the honorific aga. Many an amira was the son of an 
afa. Mgrditeh Amira Djezayirlian's father was called simply 
Sarkis Aga; 1 Varteres Amira Tehayents or Tehayian's father 
was Asduadzadur Aga; and the enumeration could continue. 
The nasere was also true. Not all the sons of amiras were 
entitled to bear their fathers' title: of the three sons of 
Shnorhk Mgrditeh Amira Miridjanian only his second son was 
called amira (Mourad Amira), while the youngest was known as 
Manuel AÉa;3 of the two sons of Varteres Amira Tchayents the 
older was Hagop Aga while the younger was Baron Stepan; 
Garabed Amira Pishmishian's fourth son was named Krikor 
AÉa.9 Even the second son of such a well-known amira as the 
founder of the Dadian family, Dad Arakel Amira, had no title, 
while the two other sons were both amiras: Simon Amira and 
Hovhannes Amira Dadian.Ó 
. In the official record of the decision to reconstruct 


St. Stephen's church in HaskÜy (Khaskiugh in Armenian), dated 


litpid., p. 160. 
?Ibid., p. 131. 





JIbid., pp. 74-75; the eldest son had no title, and 
available sources give no explanation. 





Hrpid., p. 132. 
2Ibid., p. 125. 


ÓBoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, p. 41. 
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May 7, 1830, only one person is named amira, Eram (or Yeram) 
Amira, who was to supervise the reconstruction work as 
"nazir."l The other four wealthy contributors whose names, 
too, appear in the text of the resolution, and who are 
called aga. 

It is clear that the title amira carried greater pres- 
tige and higher stature, and implied more wealth and stronger 
influence than aÉa or any other title, though in the earlier 
period especially there is no consistent preference for one 
title over another. Sources refer to the same person some- 
times as afa and sometimes as amira: Hovhannes Aznavourian 


2 


is called aga and amira^ in the same source; so are Mikayel 


Pishmishian? and Garabed Pishmishian, 4 while Stepan Agnavour- 


ian,? Kasbar Tcherazian,© Misak Misakian,/, Ghazar Movsesian® 


lHagop Varjabedian, Hishatakaran Hariuramiay Hobeleani 
Khasgiughi S[urb] Stepannos Egeghetsvoy 1831-1931 [Memoir of 
the Centenary of St. Stephen's Church of Khasgiugh (Haskoy) 
1831-1931] (Constantinople, 1931), p. 20. 





?p. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. 40 and 27. 
3Ibid., pp. 53 (aka), and 27 and 69 (amira). 
"Azadian, Akn II, p. 124 (afa) and p. 122 (amira). 


oP, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 20 (aa); A. 
Ketchian, Akn, p. 153 (amira). 





6p, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 52 (ağa); A. 
Ketchian, Akn, p. 207 (amira). 


TP. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 40 (aga); 
Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 157 (amira). 


8p. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 40 (afa); 
Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 157 (amira). 
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and many others are referred to both as ağa and amira in 
different sources. An eighteenth century chronicler called 


1 


Yaghoub Hovhannesian aÉa and amira,^ while a nineteenth cen- 


tury chronicler called all the notables of Istanbul aga, up 
to 1823, when he started to use the title amira.? 

The evidence at hand suggests that between 1550 and 
1750 there was a group of titles, hoca, çelebi, ağa, mahdesi, 
amira. The rise in the frequency of use of the specifically 
Armenian accolade, amira, begins in the eighteenth century, 
where it is clearly an honorific which takes wealth, court 
position and status into account. For a while, from 1750 to 
1800, its use is confused because those who confer this 
unofficial title have, as yet, no tacit agreement about 
"opiteria," inheritability, etc. Then, between 1800 and 
1850, the title becomes clearly special, superior to the 
other titles, not heritable, and the mark of highest com- 
munal esteem; its application becomes "systematized" by 
tacit communal agreement. 

There were notables in the millet who were never re- 


ferred to as amira. Such are the cases of Boghos Aga Mar- 


lsarkis Dbir Sarraf Hovhannesian, as referred to in 
Torkomian, Eremia Tehelepii, 2:612 and 3:279. 


2a. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 188 passim. Significant- 
ly, the first time this chronicler uses the title amira is 
in connection with Harutiun Amira Bezdjian. 
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karian+ and Hagop Aga Mananian, @ who were so prominent that 
their names were always cited along with those of the illus- 
trious amiras of the time. 

Catholic Armenian notables had a predilection for the 
title gelebi and, to some extent, for hoca too; no Catholic 
Armenian of some prominence was called amira.3 Members of 
the famous Catholic Armenian Diuzian family were all called 
celebi. The other wealthy Catholic Armenians who were lead- 
ers of the sect (later a separate millet) are listed simply 
by family name by the nineteenth Sentii chronicler Avedis 


4 


Berberian. In still another source, some of them are named 
aga and çelebi.” We have discussed the preference of Catho- 
lic Armenian notables for the title çelebi in the first 
chapter. l 

I have prepared a roster of amiras, keeping in mind all 


the above-mentioned considerations and clarifications (see 


appendix). Up to now, there has been no reliable tabulation 


. lasadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 113, n. 1 and p. 116; A. 
Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 134 and 168; Mrmerian, Masnakan 
Patmutiun, p. 107. 


25. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 104; Asadur, Polsoy 
Hayere, p. 113. 


Swrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 106. This author ob- 
serves that "five or six families among the wealthy Catholic 
Armenians were sometimes called amira, and in general, hoca 
or celebi, in the first quarter of nineteenth century...." 





Ha. Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 82-83 and 190. The names 
of twelve individuals are cited without any titles. 


PAsadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 113, n. 1; a list of promi- 
nent Armenians was pubiished in 1818; among the Catholics 
eight had the title aga and three celebi. 
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of the amiras who lived in the century between 1750 and 
1850. One writer claims that in this period they numbered 
about 150,1 another put it around 100,2 while a more recent 
scholar estimates their number at approximately 200.3 I 
consider it vital for a study such as this to have a roster 
which is intended to fulfill several purposes. First, it 
gives us a more reliable and realistic idea about the number 
of amiras; second, to trace their family relations insofar 
as these can be uncovered, and third, to examine (in attached 
annotations) the nature of the supporting evidence. Clearly, 
an epigraph naming a man amira is more dependable than & non- 
contemporary's later chronicles or memoir, in which memory or 
the desire to flatter descendants may lead a writer to attach 
the honorific amira retrospectively to a prominent ancestor 
of friends or patrons. The list I have prepared attempts to 
substantiate the claims of amira-hood made by or for each 
individual listed. The roster is not definitive, but is the 
most complete work possible under present circumstances. 
Nineteen families had three or more amiras. These, 


together with the Diuzians (who, being Catholic, preferred 


lMrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 139. 


2Leo, Kapitale, p. 248. 


3Epigraph speaks for itself; an inscription can be a 
statement engraved on a wall in a church, a fountain head 
or in a schooi; record implies statement written in a book, 
document or church record-book; minutes are simply records 
of meetings and gatherings. In addition to these, colophons, 
bulls (issued by a katholikos, a prelate or a patriarch), 
certificates, proclamations are used as proof. 
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the appellation celebi--see note 3, page 61), produced 91 
individuals on the list, or 60 percent of the total.  Clear- 
ly, this nueleus concentrated enormous wealth and power in 
its hands. 

Despite the fact that these 166 amiras were never more 
. than a tiny percentage of the Armenian population of Istan- 
bul, they represented a concentration and localization of 
power and strength; one must remember that each amira main- 
tained a retinue of servants and assistants (for further 
details refer to pp. 81-82). Whatever their prestige and sta- 
ture, the size of this elite is so small in relation to the 
general population that certain questions arise: can we 
speak of an amira class, as most Armenian historians have 
done? Since the latter had only a vague idea about the 
number of amiras, did they not use the term "class" rather 
loosely? More pertinently, is there a minimum number that 
& "class" should have to be so classified? 

Sociologists assert that there is no criterion of num- 
ber that a grouping of persons should meet to be considered 
a separate social stratum or class. The exact number of 
individuals who make up a class is never known. 1 Without 
delving into the ramifications of this sociological ques- 
tion, we are content to state that in the absence of a re- 
quirement for a number, amiras can be said to have formed an 


extremely well-defined social elite, if not a class. 


la. D. H. Cole, Studies in Class Structure (London, 
1955), p. 9. 
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As a group, amiras possessed many social features which 
distinguished them from the rest of the population. Fore- 
most among these was the prestige they enjoyed in the society 
they lived in. A most obvious mark of this prestige and 
distinction was their clothing. There are many references 
to "amira clothing,” which included items of apparel that 
Armenians could only wear by receiving permission from the 
Ottoman Beane Such permission gave amiras the right to 
wear a fur coat and to cover the head with a kavuk, a quilted 
turban.l Amiras' clothing differed not only from the ordi- 
nary Armenian's, but also from the Muslim Turk's; it was of 
the type that only privileged Turkish officials would wear. 
At the time, clothing marked a person's place in society; 
the non-Muslim or zimmi subject wore a different garment 
than the one worn by Muslim citizens. In a society where 
an individual's clothing was an important symbol, such out- 
ward trappings implied more than a special care for one's 
appearance; they gave the person a special status and imme- 
diate recognition. The amira was neither an ordinary member 
of the Armenian millet nor a simple zimmi subject of the 
sultan; he had a special niche within the Ottoman ruling 
class. The latter, according to a recent study, was com- 
posed of "well under one thousand men" in the eighteenth 


2 


century. Placed in this environment and setting, amiras 


la. Ketchian, Akn, p. 226; A. Berberian, Patmutiun, 
p. 203. 


2Joel Shinder, "Career Line Formation in the Ottoman 
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did form a sizeable and prestigious social stratum. 

Still another mark of their prestige and distinction 
was their right to ride on a horse and even to possess a 
retinue of horsemen.! In general, only a Muslim could ride 
a horse; Christian and Jew could ride and travel only on 
donkeys or mules. 

Less obvious and pompous was the fact that amiras were 
known by their first names, perhaps to stress the title 
amira. Their limited number made such a practice possible. 
"Djanig Amira" meant Simon Amira Papazian's son Djanig who 
had two last names: Papazian, the usual family name, and 
Simonian, in honor of his famous father.? "Misak Amira" 
referred to Misak Misakian,3 "Mikayel Amira" to Mikayel 
Pishmishian, "Mgrditch Amira" or "Shnorhk Amira" to Mgr- 
ditch Miridjanian,? "Eram Amira" to Eram Karakehia Ter- 
zian, and many others. 

Such was the awe and respect they either inspired or 


imposed upon the Armenian people they were dealing with that 


Bureaucracy, 1648-1750: a New Perspective," Journal of the 


Economic and Social History of the Orient 16 (1973): 236. 


la. Ketehian, Akn, p. 226; A. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 
203. 


2p, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 73. 
JIbid. 

ltpid. 

Bisadüup: Polsoy Hayere, pp. 89 and 91. 


ÓAzadian, Akn II, p. 63; see also note 1, p. 59 above. 
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a series of special adjectives was devised to designate 
them. Starting from the simplest, gerabadiv and hargamedzar 
(meaning "superior in honor" and "of honorable dignity"), 
these terms ranged to ishkhanazun ("of princely race") and 
aznuazarm ("of noble ancestry"). The last two terms are of 
particular significance in that they lend linguistic support 
to the amiras! desire to view themselves as Armenian "aris- 
tocracy" (on this subject, see below). Similar terms pro- 
liferated rapidly:  medzapar ishkhan ("prince of great 
honor"), baydzar ishkhan ("bright prince"), medzadohm ish- 
khan ("great prince").? The most commonly used, aznuazarm 
bayazad ("free-born man of noble ancestry") can also lend 
support to aristocratic pretensions.? A few prominent 
amiras were given the title azgapet ("chief" or "leader of 
the nation"). As a group, amiras were addressed in public 
occasions with such words as hargapativ azgapet amirayk 


("amiras of great honor, leaders of the nation").9 Most 


lipid., pp. 153 and 156 (Bull from the Catholicus). 





Respectively Azadian, Akn II, p. 69; P. Ketchian, 
Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 32; Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 
1:337, 2:602. There is a partial listing of the adjectives 
in Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, pp. 143-144. 


3The first word, "aznuazarm," is an Armenian word 
meaning "of noble ancestry, origin," while the second, 
"bayazad," is a compound word of "bay"--Turkish--meaning 
prince, chief (of archaic usage, now Mr., Sir), and "azad"-- 
Persian--meaning free, not enslaved. 


Nagadian, Akn II, p. 123. 


SIn a letter to the editor, in Arshaloys Araratean 
(Smyrna, Izmir), 9 December 1844, p. ll. 
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striking among the adjectives was the one given to Harutiun 
Amira Bezdjian: kristosazor ("strengthened by Christ"), a 
term used only for him.l It is not clear whether the use of 
this adjective for Bezdjian was intentional or not, because, 
at least in one source, it is an attribute given to Rouben- 
ian kings.? 

"Prestige," according to a social scientist, "est le 
mètre qui permet de 'classer' les hommes d'une société don- 
née. C'est 1' 'unité' sur laquelle repose la stratification 
sociale."3 Another student of the subject ranks prestige 
first among the criteria or requirements in the defining of 


4 If such is its importance and function in the 


a class. 
stratification of a society, then amiras, definitely inox 
ing an inordinate measure of prestige, clearly stand out as 
a distinct social stratum. 

Amiras practised one of a small number of professions. 
The great majority were sarrafs; a few were bazirgàns, i.e. 
merchant or palace purveyors, while still others worked as 
industrialist-technocrats and architects. These profes- 
sions, along with their economic, financial and industrial 


backgrounds and effects, will be studied in the next chap- 


ter. For the moment, suffice it to mention that the amiras' 


8 lamong many references Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 3: 
78. 


?Galanus, Conciliationis, 1:175. 
JEmile Pin, Les Classes sociales (Paris, 1962), p. 2T. 


Hoole, Class Structure, p. 9. 
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economic power formed the very foundation upon which they 
built their social status and prestige, and their political 
power in the Armenian millet. Their wealth and professions 
separated them from the rest of Armenian society, for such 
factors as income, property, capital and occupation, to- 
gether with status, are the ones which divide societies into 
social strata or classes. Since "classes are aggregates of 
individuals and families in similar economic positions,"? 
amiras obviously met this criterion of societal organiza- 
tion. 

The amira social stratum or class was neither a totally 
"closed" nor wholly "open" one. It is true that there were 
no such restrictions as nobility of blood, but entry into 
this group was not easy. Even the practice of the profes- 
sion of sarraf did not necessarily lead to amira-hood, as 
was pointed out earlier. Only appointment to such positions 
as Director of the State Mint, Chief Imperial Architect and 
Superintendent of Gunpowder Mills, seem to have resulted 
automatically in "obtaining" the title of amira from the 
Armenian community. 

Marriage practices are one of the factors that can 
serve as an index of the self-awareness of a class, especi- 
ally of one that aspires to "aristocratic" status. The 


kinship relations of amiras are not clear enough to permit 


lKurt B. Mayer, Class and Society (Garden City, N.Y., 
1955), p. 23. 


2Ibid. 
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a totally confident generalization, but the available evi- 
dence strongly suggests that amira families were related to 
each other through marriage, baptism and other social func- 
tions (best-men, godfathers' roles, etc.). In the early 
period of the amiras' rise to prominence, these relations 
were either so unfrequent that they were not noticeable, or 
historical sources have failed to record them. In 1797 one 
of ere Amira Aznavourian's sons is reported to serve as 
the godfather for the baptism of Garabed Amira Pishmishian's 
son.1 The same. person, Madteos Aznavourian, was godfather 
of another son of Garabed Amira Pishmishian in 1799.? 
Karakehia Apraham Amira Terzian's daughter was married to a 
member of the Apigian family.3 Merditch Amira Miridjanian's 
daughter was married to Bedros Amira Papazian;4 both fami- 
lies enjoyed great renown and were active in Armenian millet 
affairs. | 

Up to the 1820s and 1830s there is no noticeable trend 
of intermarriage among members of amira families. After 
this period, however, a pattern of intermarriage among 
prominent amira family members emerges. Te mention a few, 
Mikayel Amira Pishmishian's ("chief of the nation") second 


daughter was married to Harutiun Amira Bezdjian's nephew 


lAzadian, Akn II, p. 99. 
?Ibid. 


JVarjabedian, Hobeleani Khasgiughi, p. 156. The name 
of the husband is not mentioned. 


4torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:693. 


TO 


Garabed Aga in 1831;1 a daughter of Djanig Amira Papazian 
was married to a member of the Hovuian family.? Such mar- 
riages occurred more frequently around the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when the amiras had been a power in 
Armenian life for nearly a century:  Arakel Bey Dadian's 


3 


daughter married Sarkis Bey Balian;- a granddaughter of 


Varteres Amira Misakian married Krikor-Mihran Bey Dadian;4 
the enumeration could go on much longer. 

Despite the inerease in family relations among amiras, 
there was never a decisively dominant endogamic pattern. 
Many an amira married into families of lower social rank, 
soemtimes of humble economic condition. If, on the one 
hand, amicable relations developed through marital and bap- 
tismal ties between amira families, on the other hand feuds 
and conflicts created an inimical atmosphere which pitted 
individual amiras and families against each other. (This 
point will be discussed in Chapter IV.) 

The geographical origins of amiras are diverse; x55 it 
is a fact that about half of them came from the town of Akn? 


(in Ottoman Turkish Egin, presently Kemaliye®), or were the 


lazadian, Akn II, p. 124. 

?Varjabedian, Hobeleani Khas iughi, p. 170 (marriage 
should have been between 1830 and 18807. 

3Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:659. 

!Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, p. 264. 


po be exact 45 percent, 73 out of a total of 164. 


Ómhe town changed its name from Egin to Kemaliye in 
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children of emigrants from that town. Many students have 
written extensively on Akn, yet none has ever attempted to 
provide a satisfactory answer to the following question: 


why did so many amiras come from Akn?i In a recent study, 





a Soviet Armenian scholar correctly observed that 
in the beginning, more than twenty amira fami- 
lies worked in Akn and its surroundings, created 
[working] eapital, and later moved to Constan- 
tinople, and [eventually] took control of the 
empire's economie superintendencies. 
But this observation, like all the others preceding it, does 
not provide the necessary response to the question posed. 
For strategic reasons the town of Akn was built by its 
original settlers in a mountainous region; therefore, it had 
limited economic possibilities. The townspeople grew fruits 
and vegetables in their skillfully created gardens and 
groves, and exchanged these fruits of their labor for cer- 
eals and other agricultural products with the villagers 
| living in the surrounding plains. In addition to these gar- 
den products, the Akn-ers had developed thriving cottage 
industries and especially a vigorous trade.  Akn bazirgans, 


i.e. merchants, would organize large caravans to travel long 


distances and bring merchandise from such commercial empor- 


1938, see Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. "Egin," by Besim Darkot; 
Türk Ansiklopedisi, s.v. "Kemaliye"; Haykakan Sovetakan 
Hanragitaran [Soviet Armenian Encyclopedia], s.v. "Akn." 

lThree Armenian authors have written exclusively on 
Akn: Toros Azadian, Arakel Ketchian and Merujan Barsamian; 
See cited works in the Bibliography. 


?Ghazarian, Arevmtahayeri, p. 397. 
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iums as Istanbul and Aleppo. They would sell their imported 
goods to the population of the whole region. "The store of 
the Armenian merchant was sometimes like a 'grand magasin! 
("general store") where all kinds of merchandise could be 
found."l The owner of this relatively large store would not 
only sell but also exchange his goods for the products of 
the peasants. He would also loan money to his customers. 
Thea Ih the winter, this merchant or store~owner would tour 
the surrounding towns and villages to collect his debts or 
loans.? Apparently, this is how Akn merchants entered the 
money-lending trade and turned into sarrafs, on a small 
scale. With time they would accumulate enough capital to 
enable them to move to Istanbul. 

A characteristic of the Akn-ers was their "extreme 
thriftiness"; 3 undoubtedly, this facilitated the formation 
of a working capital. Furthermore, they had the custom of 
going on sila (i.e. long trip), to the large cities of Ana- 
tolia, and especially to Istanbul, to earn money.” After 
a few years! stay, with frugality and hard work they were 


usually able to bring back some amount of savings. This 


lxetchian and Barsamian, Akntsik, p. 380. Thanks to 
its commerce and cottage industries Akn was so rich that it 
was called "Kücük Misir," i.e. "Little Egypt," in A. 
Ketchian, Akn, p. 20. 


?Ibid., p. 381. 
3Ibid., p. 383. 


Hrbia., p. 381. The word "sila" belongs to the pecul- 
iar dialect of Akn. 
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social acceptance of temporary emigration made it easy for 
sarrafs to make their move to the capital. Once settled, 
they sent for members of their family. By the turn of the 
eighteenth century there were hundreds of Akn families set- 
tled in the Ottoman capital, most of them doing rather well. 
Many were sarrafs lending money to Turkish officials. 

While so much is written about amiras from Akn, there 
is very little information about the origins of other amiras. 
Many had come from Van, Sebastia (Sivaz in T.), Kesaria 
(Caesaria, Kayseri in T.), Divrig (near Sebastia on the 
upper Euphrates) and from other cities and towns of Anatolia 
and Western Armenia, as well as from Persia, especially | 
Tabriz.! Others rose from the ranks of the long-established 
Armenian population of Istanbul. 

Despite the fact that the ancestral origins of amiras 
are not clear, and perhaps because of it, many Armenian 
authors have written extensively on the subject. Much of 
this writing has been speculation based on very limited 
information. Some authors have claimed that amiras "were 
descended from the nakharars? of Ani, like whom they had 


subtlety of mind, were arrogant and lewd in character, and 


lGhazarian, Arevmtahaeri, p. 397. 


?The word "nakharar" does not have an exact transla- 
tion; the elosest would be prince, lord, feudal lord. For 
a good understanding of the term see Nicolas Adontz, Armen- 


ia in the Period of Justinian; the Political Conditions 


Based on the Naxarar System, tr. and rev. Nina G. Garsoian 
(Lisbon, 1970), pp. 183-371. 
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extremely generous." l Another goes so far as to state: 


Almost all of these amiras were from Akn, where 
about 72 distinguished Armenian nakharars and 
princes went to settle with all their possessions 
when Ani was ruined, and [from where they] gra- 
dually migrated to Constantinople where they 
advanced [economically]. 





In their zeal to elevate the amiras, some Armenian 

| writers ascribed to them noble origin, the authentic mark 
of distinction and respect. These same writers on Akn try 
first to establish the veracity of the creation and settle- 
ment of the town by Armenian nakharars, then to prove that 
a certain family of amiras had authentic lineage from a 
noble dynasty. Historically, the last Ardzruni king of 
Vaspurakan, Senekerim or Senacherim, left his kingdom to ` 
the Byzantine Emperor Basil II in exchange for the city of 
Sebastia in Cappadocia in 1021.3 Some of Senekerim's 
nakharars left Sebastia and built the towns of Akn and 


Arabkir on the edge of the river Euphrates. The nakharar 


lThis characterization was made by Minas Teheraz, a 
well-known Armenian public servant and writer, reported in 
A. Ketchian, Akn, p. 11. 


?Mlexan Papazian, Hayots Patmutiun [Armenian History], 
reported in A. Ketchian, Akn, p. Ll. 


Jin Sebastia Senekerim established the Kingdom of 
Sebastia which ineluded, among other towns, Akn, Arapgir 
and Divrig. The kingdom was probably swept away during 
the invasion of Seljuk Turks into central Anatolia at the 
end of the eleventh century. See Aloboyadjian, Patmutiun 


Hay Gaghtakanutean [History of the Armenian Migration], 3 
vols. (uiro; 1931-1961), 2:507. 


l ‘tehamtchian, Patmutiun, 2:903; Antoine Jean Saint ; 
Martin, Memoire sur l'Armenie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1819), 1:189; 
Darkot, gin," p. 
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dynasties who settled in Akn and the surrounding villagesl 
were able to keep the town under their control, in a semi- 
autonomous status for some fifty years, until the Seljuks 
put an end to Byzantine rule in the region towards the end 
of the eleventh century. After the Seljuks, the whole area 
was ruled by the Ak-Koyunlu and Kara-Koyunlu trival confed- 
erations, and eventually by the Ottomans, who occupied it 
during the reign of Celebi Mehmet I (1403-1421) .¢ 

There is no record of the fact that these Armenian 
nakharars held on to their lands and privileges. Further- 
more, even if they had somehow survived the earlier periods, 
they could not continue their status under the Ottomans, for 
the latter did not permit a non-Muslim feudal lord to enjoy 
seignorial rights, except in some specific cases, and even 
then, only for a short period.3 Extant Armenian sources 


make no mention of any special status of the Armenian 


larter the first settlement there was a continuous 
movement of newcomers from Ani, the Bagratid capital, after 
the city was seized by the Mongols in 1236. This trickle 
turned into a flow when the city was ruined from the earth- 
quake of 1319. 


?Darkot, "Egin," p. 195. 


Jin the early period of their rule Ottomans allowed 
local Christian princes to keep their lands and privileges, 
provided they would join the Ottoman army in fighting the 
enemy. But once the Ottomans were firmly established in a 
region, these feudal lords were asked either to convert to 
Islam and keep their rights and properties, or remain Chris- 
tian but give up their feudal privileges and lands. See 
Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire, trans. Norman Itzkowitz 


and Colin Imber (London, 1973), p. 114. 
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notables in Akn. Yet nineteenth and twentieth century Ar- 
menian writers and historians insist on the noble origins of 
a number of prominent amira families. Such are the cases of 
the Dadians, the Djezayirlians, the Aznavurians, the Diuz- 
ians, the Teherazians, the Arpiarians or Varians, the Zohra- 
bians, the Bleokhanian-Ardzrunis, the Misakians, the fubusdan 
Minasian-Aliksanians, the Ashnanians, the Azadians, the 
Hovian-Hovuians and many others.+ 
Since nakharars from Vaspurakan and Ani did settle in 
Akn it is possible that some of the aforementioned families 
had noble lineage. An examination of the origin of a few of 
them might help us to better understand if not solve this 
problematic issue. The origins of the Dadian family are the 
most extensively researched and best documented. The family 
was first called Berozian, Berenk or Berian, in the name of 
their ancestor Beroz, and later Zadaian, and finally Dadian. 
The latter was derived from the name of their illustrious 
ancestor Dad Arakel.2 At first their claim to noble lineage 
was based upon a genealogy written by the prelate of Akn in 
1758 at the end of a Bible from Darsoun (Tarsus), dated 1212. 
In this genealogy, the prelate stated that he had investi- 


gated the origins of the Dadian family, and that through his 


lA. Ketchian, Akn, pp. 121-305; see note l, p. 71, 
above. 


ZAzadian, Akn TI, pp. 4-5; Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, 
p. 21; Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, p. 4; A. Ketchian, 
Akn, p. 131. 
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conversations with the elderly and the notables of the city, 
and by his reading of the book of baptisms rescued from * 
church that had burnt down one hundred years earlier, he was 
able to trace back the family ancestry to Beroz, a descen- 
dant of King Senekerim Ardzruni of Vaspurakan.  Beroz had a 
son, Mihrtad, who was born in 1350. From him the prelates 
brought the lineage up to Dad Arakel (b. 1753).i In another 
Bible, known as "Sasants," the following colophon was found: 


I, Count Vahram, have bought ["received"] this 
Holy Bible in memory of myself, my parents, my 
brother Beroz, my son blessed ["ornamented"] by 
God? and all the members of my family, deceased 
and alive; I promised to donate this book to 
the convent....in memory of the race of Seneke- 
rim... 


Analyzing these two inscriptions, one student of the topic 


lithe text of the genealogy is found in Boghosian, Dadian 
Gerdastane, pp. 16-20; Azadian, "Dadian Gerdastani Dzagume 
ev ir Akanavor Demkere" ["The Origins of the Dadian Dynasty 
and its Prominent Figures"], Asdghaberd 8-9 (Istanbul, 1951): 
153-156; Idem, Akn II, po. 4-5. 


?The word used in the text is UbDUSU/"M = ADZAZARD, 
which should read Üsen"cwéumqupg = Asdouadzazard, meaning 
"blessed" (literally "ornamented") by God. This could be 
interpreted in three ways: (a) it could be a proper name; 
in this case it is not shown in H. Adjarian's Hayots 
Andsnanounneri Bararan [Dictionary of Armenian Proper Names] 
5 vols. (reprint ed., Beirut, 1972); (b) it could be an 
adjective for a son of Vahram whose name is not mentioned; 
(c) it could be an adjective for his brother who might have 
been very young and, therefore, raised by him (Vahram) as a 
son. (I thank Dr. Krikor Maksoudian for his observation 
about the above-mentioned three possible interpretations of 
the word.) 


3azadian, Akn II, P. 3; French translation is found in 
Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, p. 23 (translation into French of 
the word, see note 2 above, is as follows: "... de mes fils 
ornes de Dieu.") 
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concluded: 


The Dadians, formerly Berenk or Berozian, de- 
scendants of Senekerim Ardzruni, emigrated from 
Sebastia to Akn around the 1300s, brought with 
them the 'Sasants' Bible, which Count Vahram, 

one of the ancestors of the same family, promised 
to donate to the monastery Hromoulos in memory of 
the race of Senekerim. 


. But another scholar reached a different conclusion: 


La ressemblance des noms n'est pas une justifi- 
cation suffisante pour identifier le Comte Vah- 
ram avec Vahram petit-fils de Beroz [mentioned in 
the prelate's genealogy] sans considerer les 
difficultés qui s'élévent contre une telle identi- 
fication. 


Had there been any other corroborating evidence, in terms of 
an epigraph, another colophon, a baptismal record or an in- 
scription in a church, the origins of the Dadian family might 
have been established. The descendance of the Dadians from 
a nakharar dynasty, let alone from "the race of Senekerim," 
presents some semblance of historical truth, but it cannot 
be sustained under close scrutiny.3 

While the Dadians elaimed nobility of origin on the 


basis of slim historical evidence, other amira families made 


laAzadian, Akn II, p. 5. 


2Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, p. 23. This historian ob- 
jects to the conjectures of Katholikos Karekin Hovsepian and 
H. Djanigian, who were the first to copy and publish the 
colophon, that this Bible dates from the eleventh or twelfth 
century. If these conjectures were true, then there is a 
chronological gap and, therefore, "une telle identification 
n'est pas possible." But if it is a manuscript written in 
the fourteenth century, then "la situation change et il 
prend de l'importance au point de vue de la généalogie Dad- 
ian. 


JFor a detailed discussion of the topic see Alboyadjian, 
Les Dadian, pp. 19-25. 
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similar claims supported by minimal or totally "fabricated" 
evidence. Toros Azadian, who investigated extensively Akn 
and the amiras from that town, noted that on the tombstones 
of members of the Azadian family, of which he was a progeny, 
there were such symbols as throne, eagle, crane, sun, cre- 
scent, etc., and he concluded: 
| These sculptures are exceptionally valuable, for 
they represent the throne and two-headed eagles 
of the Ardzruni royal dynasty. Their [Ardzrunis'] 
migration from Vaspurakan to Akn is symbolized in 
the open-winged crane which has a twig in its 
beak. The sun represents their Aryan origin while 
the crescent is the symbol of Ottoman rule. 
Azadian refrains from drawing explicit conelusions about the 
origins of the family based on these symbols, but the im- 
plication is very clear: there is royal blood in the family. 
For whatever reason, he attempts neither to elaborate on the 
significance of these symbols nor substantiate the obvious 
but unstated claim. 

Other amira families, not to be left out, obtained 
"Sealed" and signed certificates from high clerical offi- 
cials. In 1854, Patriarch Hagop Seropian issued a certifi- 
cate wherein he certified that the origins of Mgrditeh Amira 
Djezayirlian, whose family name used to be Hovuiants, went 
back to the Arshakuni dynasty, and that this noble family 
moved to Ani during Bagratid rule. After the fall of the 


Bagratid dynasty, it claimed, a branch of the family moved 


to Poland, while another migrated to Roubenian Cilicia. In 


lAzadian, Akn II, p. 95. 
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the aftermath of the fall of the Roubenian kingdom, a mem- 
ber of this branch settled in Akn, where an ancestor named 


Markar was born in 1691.1 


In a futile attempt to give his 
claim some historical authenticity, this cleric mentions 

the historian Zenob Glak. Yet this Patriarch fails to men- 
tion, by design or ignorance, that another cleric had issued 
a similar genealogical certificate in 1779: the prelate of 
Akn, in his search for the origins of the same family, 
traces it back to 1494, to a progenitor belonging to "the 


ne There was no evidence for the whole 


royal Roubenian race. 
story, just the good word of the Vartabed, i.e. the celibate 
cleric. Contemporary writers questioned the blood relation 
of the family to the royal Roubenian dynasty, but accepted 
its descent from the fifteenth century ancestor at face 
value.3 

Although available sources cite only a few instances in 
which amiras deliberately sought proof of nobility, all 
indications point to the conclusion that such ambition was 


prevalent and general.  Havhannes Amira Dadian had instructed 


the prelate of Akn to look for his ancestral lineage, while 


lrpid., pp. 159-160. 





?lbid., p. 160. This childless ancestor, named Melik 
Bugham, was finally blessed with a son whom he named Hoviv, 
as suggested by the monk seen in his dreams. The family was 
called Hovuian after this Hoviv. 


3arshag Tehobanian, editor's note in Anahid 3, nos. 3- 
4 (Paris, 1931): 151-152. 


Hpoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 9-14. 
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Mgrditch Amira Djezayirlian, at the pinnacle of his power, 
must have elicited the certificate from the Patriarch. 
Wealthy and therefore economically secure, these people 
cared most about prestige and honor in their own circle, 

and they could aspire to no status than that given by nobil- 
ity of blood, which could confer upon them a special place 
in their "high society."  Epigraphs and inscriptions con- 
tinually make reference to their "princely ancestry" and 
"nobility of lineage." 

Their life-style and behavior reflected this preoccu- 
pation and mentality, which was as much Middle Eastern as 
European. Amiras lived in large, comfortable and beautiful 
houses, some of which were actually palaces. Mgrditch Amira 
Djezayirlian built a sumptuous palace in Yeniköy, on the 
seashore, 1 which was the envy of Armenian and Turkish not- 
ables, while the Dadians, the Diuzians, the Balians and 
others owned large estates with palatial houses. 

After the waning of the power of the amiras, the most 
pious of later writers were willing to appear scandalized in 
print about the nature of the lavish festivities that the 
amiras organized in their houses, some of which apparently 
had an oriental character and were marked by self-indulgence, 
with professional entertainers to amise them. In addition 
to a large number of domestic helpers, which included not 


only cooks, servants and chambermaids, but wine-keepers too, 


lZartarian, Hishatakaren, p. 28; Azadian, Akn II, p. 
115. 
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some amiras kept a retlnue of notables and their own clowns and 
musicians for their amusement.  Amiras had their scribes, 
priests and vartabeds (celibate priest), and managers to 
supervise their domestic affairs as well as their properties 
and employees to run their businesses. 
They also held group outings, pilgrimages and festivi- 
ties. They had established set rules and codes for marital 
ceremonies and receptions, as well as for funeral proces- 
sions.? Their customs and mores have been criticized as 
being lax, permissive and even reprehensible. 3 They were 
said to be jealous, callous and arrogant. Some amiras are 
perceived to hide behind a glittering fagade of extreme 
selfishness and greea.4 However, there were also those who 
conducted exemplary lives marked by pious religiosity and 


generous charity.? 


lMprmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, pp. 112, 131-132. A 
poem written by a contemporary Mekhitarist vartabed, repro- 
duced here (p. 113), depicts in great detail and quite 
vividly amiras' way of life. 


2ybid. The account of the funeral procession of Boghos 
Amira Dadian (d. 24 December 1863) is reproduced here, giv- 
ing every minute detail as to who, how and when each part of 
the procession will proceed. An indication of the duration, 
as well as the pomp, of the funeral ceremonies is provided 
by the fact that it had started at 7:30 A.M. It is signifi- 
cant that official security troops ("zabtiye," i.e. gendarme) 
took part in the solemn non-Muslim ceremonies. 


3Giuleserian, Hishatakaran Basmadjian Krikor Patriarki 


[Memoir of Patriarch Krikor Basmadjian] (Paris, 1908), pp. 
5 and 70. 


4tpid., p. 5. 


?Varjabedian, Hariurameay Hobelean Verashinutean Patri- 


arkaranist Mayr Egeghetsvoyn Kumkapui 1828-1928 [Centenary 








They lived in certain quarters of Istanbul, especially 
OrtakÜy and Hasküy.i Apparently some families even had a 


2 such preference for a 


preference for certain cemeteries; 
fixed burial ground and for family mausoleums tends to in- 
dicate dynastie pretensions. 

Very little is reported about the educational level of 
amiras. Harutiun Amira Bezdjian barely had an elementary 
edueation; perhaps that accounts for the number of schools 
he founded and endowed. As a rule, amiras had some school- 
ing which, more often than not, amounted to an ability to 
read and write. They kept scribes as much out of necessity 
as for prestige. However, there were a few who were highly 
educated.  Seghpos Erevanents was the interpreter of the 
British Ambassador.3 The correspondence of Arakel Amira 
Dadian with the Mekhitarist Congregation in Venice and Is- 
tanbul is very significant: in his letters to Mekhitarist 
vartabeds he asked for an ll-volume encyclopedia, "prefer- 
ably in Italian," but if not available in that language, 


4 


then in French. During the second half of the eighteenth 


of the Reconstruetion of the Patriarchal Cathedral at Kum- 
kapu 1828-1928] (Constantinople, 1928), p. 37; Mrmerian, 
Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 111. 


lp. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 73; Torkom- 
ian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:437, 458, 678; Mrmerian, Masnakan 


Patmutiun, p. 94. 





eTorkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:657. 
3Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 71. 


lietter from Mahdesi Arakel, Chief of Canon Works, to 
Father Kevork Abdullahian, 14 April 1804, and letter from 
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century, certainly the best eđucated person among his peers 
must have been Mgrditeh Amira Miridjanian, who had received 
his higher education in Itaily.l Hovhannes Amira Dadian, on 
the contrary, was given only a basic education by his pri- 
vate tutors, but later became well-versed in mathematies 

and French. What he lacked in Point higher edueation he 
ido us for by reading widely in Western writings and by 
naking long trips to Europe. He was a self-made man intel- 
lectually, who obtained several diplomas in technical fields 
from European institutions. 

As a group, amiras were better educated than the rest 
of Armenian society. Contact with the learned men of the 
time as well as with Westerners living in Istanbul had 
helped raise their level of general knowledge and widen 
their mental horizon. 

Living clustered in a few quarters of Istanbul, prac- 
tising half a dozen professions, serving the state in high 
offices, controlling the affairs of the Armenian millet, 
limited in number, wealthy and influential, amiras were very 
conscious of their position in society and of their member- 


ship in a compact social stratum, albeit an internally 


Fr. Mgrditch Avkerian, in Istanbul, to Fr. Gabriel Avedikian, 
in Venice, 11 May 1804, in Archival Collections, Correspon- 
dence, vol. 35. For these and other letters I thank Fr. 
Sahag Djemdjemian of the Mekhitarist Congregation in Venice 
who located the letters and made them available to me. 


lazadian, Akn II, p. 71; Idem, Akn I, p. 55. 


2A. Ketehian, Akn, p. 137; Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, 
pp. 48, 52, 106 passim. 
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divided one. The limited number of their membership, on 
the one hand, and the concentration of economie and politi- 
cal power (the latter limited only to Armenian millet), on 
the other, gave them the necessary characteristic features 
of a social elite. 

As members of this elite, amiras enjoyed a special 
TOP at whose foundation lay wealth and honor. This sta- 
tus Was as much real as apparent: real, in the privileges 
accorded to them hs the government, such as tax exemption, 
and hereditary high offices; apparent, in such rights as 
clothing and the right to ride horses. It was the govern- 
ment that gave them this special status. Without it, amiras 
would simply be rich individuals, not fundamentally differ- 
ent from many of their Armenian contemporaries. 

By definition, "a status group is characterized by 
specific behavior patterns, [and] a definite 'style of life,' 
which must be adhered to by those who wish to belong to it." 
But status implies more than behavioral pattern and life 
Style; it means "prestige and deference among individuals 
and groups in a society."? We have seen earlier the amiras' 
characteristic life style and social pattern. We have also 
noted that prestige was a sine qua non in the rise to amira 
status. Wealthy by itself was not sufficient, nor was the 


practice of the profession of sarraf and the nomination to 


imayer, Class and Society, p. 26. 





?Ibid., p. 24. 
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a high governmental office, except in some specific cases. 
Im this context, where status is considered one of the 


nl it was 


"dimensions of stratification in modern societies, 
also the cutting edge which at once separated amiras from 
the other wealthy individuals and the rest of society and 
turned them into a distinct social class. 

‘The next two chapters will further define the special 


class status of the amiras through the dual role they played 


in the Ottoman government and the Armenian millet. 


lipid. 
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CHAPTER III: 


THE ROLE OF AMIRAS IN THE OTTOMAN STATE 


It is commonly asserted that amiras held managerial or 
Supervisory positions.in many state institutions and estab- 
lished close connections with the palace, the central ad- 
ministration and Turkish officialdom. Their presence was 
strongly felt in two spheres of the economic life of the 
empire: finance and industry. A detailed consideration of 
the evidence on their infiltration into these spheres con- 
sequently seems both warranted and useful. 

As has been established, the relatively rich Armenian 
would enter into the profession of sarraf, the Ottoman 
designation for banker or money-lender, after amassing a 
working capital in Istanbul or the provinces. The great 
majority of amiras practised this profession. (See appen- 
dix for details.) Although there were some Jewish and 
Greek sarrafs, the privilege to practice the trade, sarraf- 
lık, was granted with overwhelming frequency to Armenians. 
Western and Armenian contemporary accounts lend support to 
the assertion that the profession was dominated by the Ar- 


menians.? The nineteenth century court-historian, vak'anüvis 


lamong many Armenian sources the following are cited: 
A. Ketchian, Akn, p. 61; A. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 19 pas- 
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Ahmed Cevdet, names two prominent Armenian sarrafs and im- 
plies that the others too were predominantly drawn from the 
same ethnic group. However, any Ottoman subject could 
enter into the sarraflik trade with a small or large capital 
after obtaining the necessary berat, permission, paying a 
certain fee; he would then join the guild of the sarrafs. 
E the official permission was granted, the sarraf could 
lend money to anybody according to prevailing laws and regu- 
lations, as well as customs, but those wishing to enter into 
move nm taSs transaetions had to obtain a special license. 
The sarrafs licensed by the state were kuyruklu, literally 
"with tail," meaning privileged or licensed.? These were 


granted the permission to work with the state treasury, and 


sim; Gabriel Ayvazovski, Patmutiun Osmanean Petutean [His- 
tory of the Ottoman State], 2 vols. (Venice, 1841), 2:35; 

H. Injidjian, Ashkharhagrutiun Tehorits Masants Ashkharhi 
[Universal Geography], 5 vols. (Venice, 1805-1806), 5:121. 
Among Western sources:  Ubicini, Lettres, 2:315; MacFarlane, 
Constantinople, 1:112; Urquhart, Turkey, pp. 108-112; A. Du 


Velay, Essai sur l'Histoire Financiere de la Turquie (Paris, 
1903), pp. 47, 53; Adolphus Slade, Records of Travels in 


— — 


Turkey, Greece (Philadelphia, 1833; reprint ed., London, 
1 5 3 p. 3 . 
An eyewitness observed: "A11 the pashas in the inter- 


ior are obliged to have their bankers, and these for the 
most part are Armenians from Constantinople." ABCFM, Mis- 
sion m the Armenians, Constantinople, vol. 1 (1838-1844), 
no. 1 


Lanmet Cevdet, Tarih-i Cevdet, 12 vols. (Istanbul, 
1871-1880), 1:159-163, 11:45-46; Armenian trans., A. KH. 


Safrastian, Turkakan Aghbiurnere Hayastani, Hayeri ev Andr- 
kovkasi Mius Joghovurdneri Masin [Turkish Sources About 
Armenia, Armenians and the Otner People of Transcaucasia] 

2 vols. (erevan, 1961-64), 1:237-243, 300-302. 


2Pakalin, Deyimleri, 1:793 s.v. "Hazine Sarraflari." 
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were, therefore, treasury sarrafs (hazine sarrafları).l 

These sarrafs played a pivotal role in the iltizam 
system of taxation. The main function of the system was to 
guarantee income to the state treasury through the collec- 
tion of taxes. At first taxes were collected only from 
imperial lands, in Ottoman terminology havass-i hümayun. 2 
The system, however, grew from year to year, and by the 
eighteentn century many kinds of taxes were collected 
throughout the empire.3 

Turkish pashas, known as mültezim, entered into con- 
tractual obligation with the state treasury, bidding for the 
right to collect taxes in the provinces. This system al- 
lowed the state treasury to acquire most of the taxes to be 
collected long before the tax collectors were in the field. 
Moreover, peasants frequently paid in kind ana there was a 
necessary period of waiting before this could be translated 
into its cash equivalent. The right to collect taxes was 
sold at auction and the highest bidder was granted permis- 


sion for the collection of taxes in a province. To guarantee 


lipid. 

2Tbid., 2:57-58; Mehmet Gene, Osmanlı Maliyesinde Mali- 
kane Sistemi [The Malikane System in Ottoman Finance], ed. 
Osman Okyar, Türkiye Iktisat Tarihi Semineri [Seminar on the 
Economic History of Turkey] (Ankara, 1975), pp. 232-235; 
DuVelay, Essai, pp. 2-81. 

3For a cursory study of the history of the iltizam sys- 


tem and the various taxes collected see Pakalin, Deyimleri, 
2:57-58 s.v. "Iltizamat." 
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payment of the sum that was bid, the state treasury required 
the mültezim to present the security of a sarraf, for the 
successful bidder had to deposit the amount agreed upon 
either immediately or in installments. To gain the finan- 
cial support of a sarraf, the mültezim-pasha needed "a note 
of hand from his former banker, declaring that all his 
demands had been satisfied."l 

The sarrafs took considerable risks. The government 
held the Armenian sarraf, and not the mültezim, responsible 
for the actual payment of the amounts involved, even when 
the latter was wealthy. In general, the mültezims had rank 
and influence but they rarely controlled capital large 
enough to pay the security demanded by the state treasury. 
Furthermore, the state had more trust in the sarraf than the 
milltezim who could default in his payment and avoid punitive 
damages. The sarraf paid to the state treasury a certain 
sum, which varied between 1,500 and 11,000 kurus (piastres), 
for the berat, the official permission, needed to act as 
guarantor to the mültezim. Moreover each time payment of 
the amount stipulated in a contract was completed, he had to 
pay ded. harc, in order to mark the reddiyye-i temessük, 
termination of claim.2 
The roster of the licensed sarrafs was kept in the 


records of both the hazine-i maliye, the state treasury, and 


lurquhart, Turkey, p. 108. 


—— 


2pakalin, Devimleri, 2:58. 
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the hazine-i hassa, the sultan's privy purse.t This is an 
indication of the fact that both the government and the 
palace were interested in the serrafs. Though Armenian his- 
torical sources make no mention of the fact, a modern Tur- 
kish historian claims that the profession of sarraf was 
hereditary.? It is true that there were many families whose 
members were sarrafs--a quick look at the roster of amiras 
will confirm this (see Morenada- puas this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the profession was of hereditary nature. 
Usually the sarraf would designate his own agent to 
accompany the mültezim pasha to the province whose taxes the 
pasha was to collect. The agent, ordinarily a relative of 
the sarraf, would watch very closely the activities of the 
mültezim. Apparently, "all money transactions pass[ed] 
through his [the agent's] hands."3 Where the taxes were 
paid in kind, that is in commodities (which happened very 
frequently), the sarraf or his agent would convert the agri- 
cultural products into cash by sale in various municipal 
markets, thus acting both as banker and merchant." In dis- 
posing of the commodities collected "which he managed to 


obtain at a reduced price,"? the sarraf was entitled to a 


lIbid., 1:793. 

?Tbid. 

JUrquhart, Turkey, p. 110. 
!ualsh, Residence, 2:430. 


?Urquhart, Turkey, p. 110. 
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ten percent commission or "agency"! in addition to the 
interest on the money loaned. At least one Western contem- 
porary source, critical of sarrafs, states that the pasha, 
after his arrival to the province, would give the banker a 
present ranging "from a tenth to one-fifth of the value of 
the revenue as his [the sarraf's] profits on the operation 
[sale of agricultural products], and a[nother] present to 
his [the sarraf's] clerk, of the diverse produce of the 


province." 


Since the sarraf or his agent usually made the 
sale of agricultural commodities, the ten to twenty percent 
cited by the contemporary westerner was the profit that the 
sarraf kept for himself from the sale he made. Apparently 
this profit on the sale of commodities was as much part of 
the agreement between the mültezim and the sarraf as inter- 
est on the money loaned. 

As to the rate of interest on the money the sarraf 
loaned to the mültezim at the time of bidding, it varied 
from eighteen to twenty-four percent per annum.? These 
interest rates have seemed usurious to some modern histor- 


4 


ians' and have been cited as the reason for the resentment 


lwalsh, Residence, 2:430. 
?Urquhart, Turkey, p. 108. 


Jwhite, Three Years in Constantinople, 2:63. 


ithe following quotation is typical of contemporary 
Western opinion of the.sarrafs:  "... the native saraff [sic] 
... makes his enormous but unholy gains by a fictitious 
raising and lowering of the exchange, by elsewhere unheard- 
of-usury, and ... by 'sweating' the coins which pass through 
his hands"; in Farley, The Resources of Turkey, p. 70. 
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of the bankers by the general population. Bankers are 
rarely loved, but it is doubtful if the interest rates were 
the reason for special resentment for sarrafs. According to 
most recent research these rates were not inordinately high. 
A contemporary Westerner wrote that "un banquier juif nous 
disait qu'entre confréres on se prétait entre 24 et 25 pour- 
cent d'intérét. En Turquie, 20 pourcent est un terme moyen 
de prët. "1 In a recent study, an American historian, analy- 
zing data pertaining to loaning and credit customs and men- 
tality among the Turkish inhabitants of the central Anatol- 
ian city of Kayseri, adduces: "legal and moral practice had 
evolved to a point where an interest rate of 20 percent per 
year was accepted by the entire [Muslim] religious dammu ta 
as in accordance with the sharia."° Later he adds: "That 
it was possible to charge 20 percent interest a year without 
any kind of deception is indisputable, even if the histori- 
eal process by which this came about is not clear."J He 
then concludes: "loans of 20 percent interest were respect- 


able." If the rates charged by the sarrafs were not "re- 


yam Boue, La Turguie d'Europe, 4 vols. (Paris, 1840), 
3:124. 


?Ronald C. Jennings, "Loans and Credit in Early 17th 
Century Ottoman Judicial Records," Journal of the Economic 


and Social History of the Orient 16 (1973): 184. 
3ibid., p. 190. 


Utvid., p. 214. The going rate in Western Europe on 
governmental bonds was five or six percent per year. See 


Donald C. Blaisdell, European Financial Control of the Otto- 
man Empire (New York, 1929), p. 20. 
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spectable," in that they could be over 20 percent per year, 
they were not outrageously high, unacceptable and usurious 
either. Moreover, if the sarrafs "entre confréres" were 
making loans at 24 and 25 percent interest per year, then 
the rates charged on loans given to mlülltezims were not 
higher than the going market rates for ordinary financial 
transactions. 

Because of the size of the capital required, only very 
wealthy individuals could enter the profession. Pertinent 
data are not available to provide answers to such questions 
as: how many bankers were registered as treasury sarrafs? 
What were the ranges of the loans made? What method of pay- 
ment was more frequently used, lump sum or installment? The 
most important element which does remain is the identifica- 
tion of the sarrafs. Through such an identification it may 
be possible to establish a correlation between the hazine 
sarrafs and the amira sarrafs (for, as we have established 
earlier, not all sarrafs were called amira). 2 

. The financial support that sarrafs provided was vital 
in other, related fields of Ottoman government. Turkish 
officials who aspired to high political office needed money 
at every stage, as politicians appointed or elected to of- 
fice have always done. Not only were the posts of govern- 
ment purchased, but also the visible symbols of power and 
their accoutrements were expensive. After his appointment 
to an office, the first thing a new pasha did was to find an 


Armenian sarraf to finance the purchase of "his outfit of 
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daggers, pistols, shawls, and all the other indispensables 
of a pasha. "l 

The sarrafs enjoyed such "unlimited confidence" that 
they were "never asked for an account... even for an acknow- 
ledgment of the money which passed through their hands. "2 
The close working relationship between the Turkish pasha and 
the Armenian sarraf would create friendship and trust in 
each other. This reiationship was based mainly on mutual 
interest; more often than not, it turned into enduring, life- 
long loyalty and friendship. There are many eyewitness 
accounts and much factual evidence to support such a view of 
the sarraf's relations with the mültezim. An early nine- 
teenth century Armenian chronicler recorded: "In these days 
(in 1809) the one-eyed Yusuf Pasha came to Sebastia on his 
way to Constantinople [where he was appointed] Grand Vezir. 
Along with him came his sarraf mahdesi Kasbar Amira of Mash- 
kert."3° Another illustration of the personal ties between a 
Turkish pasha and an Armenian sarraf is the friendship be- 
tween Ciblak Hüseyin Pasha and Dakes Amira. The latter 
helped Hüseyin Pasha financially when he was removed from 
office by Sultan Selim III (1788-1807). In recompense when 
the pasha was appointed Grand Vezir later on, he not only 


kept Dakes Amira as his official sarraf but secretly brought 


lwalsh, Residence, 2:430. 
?Ubicini, Lettres, 2:315. 


3Hovhannes Sebastatsi, Patmutiun Sebastioy [History of 
Sebastia], ed. B. L. Tehigaszian (Erevan, 1974), p. 115. 
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his family from Akn to Istanbul to surprise him.l The for- 
tunes of the Armenian sarraf consequently rose and fell with 
those of his pasha. The sarraf had much to gain from the 
elevation of his pasha, and to that end he would "even con- 
tribute to [the pasha's] nomination to be Grand Vezir."? 
Along with its advantages, such a relationship naturally had 
its pitfalls, as we shall see later in this chapter. 

As the iltizam tax-farming system grew both in terms of 
the kinds of taxes collected and the areas under the sys- 
tem's jurisdiction, the sarrafs took on a more important and 
greater role. The state was actually "borrowing from the 
sarrafs,"3 using taxes that were to be collected as colla- 
teral. The immediate and major concern of the state was the 
availability of cash provided by the loans. Thus, financing 
the daily operations of the Ottoman Empire became a tri- 
partite affair, bringing the sarrafs into ever more direct 
contact with the Ottoman state itself. 

Under the iltizam system it was invariably the mültezim 
who collected taxes in the provinces as representatives of 
the government, but Armenian sarrafs were given full and 


direct responsibility in the collection of customs duties. 


lToros Azadian, Akn (Istanbul, 1956), p. 87. The 
.pasha, after his elevation to grand vezirate, secretly 
brought the Armenian sarraf's family from Akn to Istanbul, 
settled them in a large house and took his friend for a 
casual visit there. 





?Urquhart, Turkey, p. 109. 
JPakalin, Deyimleri, 1:793. 
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While it is not clear why the sarrafs could collect duties 
but not taxes, a partial explanation of this phenomenon may 
lie in the fact that the collection of duties by Armenian 
sarrafs was limited to major ports such as Istanbul, Izmir, 
and Bush major commercial centers as Aleppo and Erzurum. To 
cite but two instances: in 1802 Hovhannes Çelebi Diuzian 
had acquired the right to collect customs duties on silk,+ 
and in 1847, a company headed by Mgrditch Amira Djezayirlian 
and Maksud Amira Sarimian was granted permission to collect 
import duties at ports in Istanbul and Izmir. 
Other sarrafs were jewelers and goldsmiths. In this 
capacity they served the palace, providing members of the 
sultan's family with jewelry. The kuyumcu, i.e. "gold- 
smith," sarraf had to have the capital as well as the know- 
ledge necessary for the profession. According to a Turkish 
historian, the kuyumeubagi, chief goldsmith, and all the 
goldsmith sarrafs were Armenian.3 Most of these sarrafs had 
goldsmiths work for them. In some provinces, goldsmithing 
was a special trade with hundreds of years of tradition and 
many professional secrets. A case in point is goldsmithing 
in the-city and province of Van.  Aecording to one source, 


the profession had seven subdivisions, each with its speci- 


lEndardsak Oratso ts, 1900, p. 141; Zartarian, Hishata- 
karan, p. 138. 


2arshaloys Araratean (Izmir), 10 January 1847, p. 3. 
3Pakalin, Deyimleri, 2:334, s.v. "Kuyumcubasi." 
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fic task.l Much the same was true in Divrig, a town near 
Sebastia, where goldsmithing among Armenians was a highly 
developed and specialized craft. The specialty of the trade 
in Divrig lay in the secret formula of mixing gold with an 
alloy without leaving any impression of impurity or admix- 
ture. This apparently improved the quality of the gold 
without degrading it in value or in appearance. Those who 


2 


knew the secret formula were called küliceci,^ a slang word 


meaning mixer or caster.3 In Istanbul, these skilled gold- 
smiths worked as craftsmen and sometimes as sarrafs." 
Among the Armenian sarrafs who began as skilled arti- 
sans, no position was of great or even equal importance for 
the function and financial well-being of the Ottoman state 
than the management of operation of the state mint. In 
order to evaluate the function and role of these Armenian 


sarrafs more effectively, a concise description of the 


organizational structure of the mint seems warranted. 


. lHaygag Gosoian, "Vaspurakani Hay Joghovrdakan mi kani 
Dohmik Arhestneri masin," Varag (Teaneck, New Jersey) 58 
(July 1967): 24. 


2Küliçeci is a Turkish word of provincial usage. 
Neither. Ottoman nor modern Turkish dictionaries mention the 
word. The closest is the word kllice meaning "a round flat 
cake of cast metal, wax, etc." in Redhouse Turkish-English 
Lexicon (Istanbul, 1921), p. 1600. 


Szartarian, Hishatakaran, p. 123; this was first re- 
ported by Aram Andonian in an article in Loys, 1908, no. 10. 


llSee article by Hovhannes Der Bedrosian, "Hayeru Sadare 
Turk Mshakoytin ev Tntesutean" ["The Contribution of Armen- 
ians to Turkish Culture and Economy"],Arev (Cairo), 29 
November 1976, p. 3. 
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Like the other revenue-producing enterprises, the in- 
come of the mint was farmed out at auction. As in the case 
of provinces, here too the successerit contractor, called 
tamil, had to make payments to the state treasury in one 


lump sum or in regular installments.! Although the ‘amil, 


2 


the intendent of finance or collector of revenues,“ was 


Peaponetele for the collection of income, the actual opera- 
tion of the mint remained under the control of state- 
appointed employees. These consisted of the emin or nazir, 
who was responsible for the supervision of the mint; the 


sahib-i 'ayar, who saw to it that all technical and legal 


lEneyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., s.v. "Dar al-Darb," 
by Halil Inaleik (hereafter cited as EI@). 
2There is confusion about the terms emin (a) and 
tamil (b). Uzunçarşılı and Pakalin consider the darphane 
emini the official who was appointed yearly and whose func- 
tion was the colleetion of revenues from the mint. (See 
Ismail Hakkı Uzuncarsili, Osmanlı Devletinin Saray Teşkilatı 
[The Palace Organization of the Ottoman State] (Ankara, 
1945), p. 386; Pakalın, Deyimleri, 1:396.) For Halil Inal- 
cık (see mote 1 above), it was the 'amil who occupied that 
position and fulfilled the function; the 'amil had assis- 
tants, called emin and wekil.  Inalcik states that the 
operation of the mint was in the hands of state-appointed 
employees, named "emin or nazir, who had its [the mint's] 
supervision." 
While the first two consider the sahib-i 'ayar (or 
tayyar') the official responsible for all legal and techni- 
cal aspects of the mint, Inalcik ascribes to him the posi- 
tion of director too. 
To avoid such confusion in usage of the two terms, 
the Diuzians are called directors of the mint, refraining 
from the use of any Ottoman term. 
(a) emin: Ott. hist. superintendent, head of a de- 
partment, p. 338; 

(b) 'amil: Arabic hist. governor, high administration 
officer; Ott. hist. intendent of finance, 
collector of revenues, p. 57 


(in New Redhouse Turkish-English Dictionary, Istanbul, 1971). 
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Peqüisenshnts were met, and who acted as the director of 
operations; and the ustad or usta, who managed the minting 
process.! All appointive positions were entrusted to Armen- 
ians, who thus held the operational and managerial control 
of the mint. 

In the earlier period the mint had been controlled by 
Jewish directors. Available sources provide only fragmen- 
tary information on how and why the control passed into the 
hands of Armenians. In 1752 a Dzeron Amira (no family name 
is given), who was a sarraf of the mint, died and a Catholic 
ñanpa pan; Petraki Çelebi, succeeded him.? Then, in 1758, 
Mikayel Qelebi Diuzian or Diuz (Düz in Turkish) was appoin- 
ted director of the mint, and Yago Bonfil, the Jewish gireg: 
tor was removed from office.3 Apparently Mikayel Çelebi 
supported the vezir who emerges as the winner in the inter- 


4 


nal rivalry around the palace. 


lEI2, s.v. "Dar al-Darb," by Halil Inalcık. For a 
detailed description of the subdivisions of the mint, see 
Takali: Deyimleri, 1:394-396; Uzunçarşılı, Saray Teşkilatı, 
pp. 304-396. 


2Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 71; Mrmerian adds the name 
of RasdoÉlu, from the Rasdian family, without further iden- 
tifying him; see Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 66. 


3Zartarian, Hishatakaran, p. 124; Torkomian, Eremia 
Tehelepii, 1:295. 


H Armenian Sources claim that Bonfil, the Jewish super- 
intendent, had committed fraud and was to be hanged had not 
Mikayel Diuzian intervened and saved his life. Furthermore, 
Mikayel granted. Bonfil a lifelong monthly salary. Apparent- 
ly another Jew, named only as Balti, tried to wrestle the 
position but was unsuccessful. See Zartarian, Hishatakaran, 
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After 1758, the position of Director of the Imperial 
Mint was held with a short interruption by a member of the 
Diuzian family until 1880. The ascent of the family is sig- 
nificant. It is reported that a Harutiun Diuzian emigrated 
from Divrig, a center of goldsmithing, to Istanbul where he 
worked as a goldsmith. The circumstances surrounding the 
Sppoinement of Sarkis Diuzian (d. 1721), a descendant of 
Harutiun, as palace goldsmith, are not clear. What is known 
is the fact that Sarkis was very skilled in his profession. 
His descendants continued to serve the palace in the same 
capacity, becoming kuyumcubasi, chief goldsmith in the in- 
terim until Mikayel got the appointment to the mint. Thus 
Mikayel was able to combine in his person two positions: 
kuyumcubaşı and darphane emini, chief goldsmith and director 
of the mint. Both positions were kept in the family on a 
hereditary basis, either in one person or among different 
members. By this time the mint contained a special plant 


where the Armenian goldsmiths worked on gold and silver. 


pp. 124-125; Menvishian, Diuzeants, pp. 14-16. 

On the other hand, in a letter dated 19 November 1762, 
a member of the Mekhitarist Congregation in Istanbul wrote 
to his superior in Venice informing him of the fact that 
over a thousand Jews were banished from the capital "for 
their treachery" and that Mikayel Düzoglu was appointed 
halcibasi ("chief of smelters of ores, or refiners of 
metals") by the king. See Archives, Correspondence, Mekhi- 
tarist Convent, Venice. 


lin addition to the section for the goldsmiths, the 
mint served as a depository for the keeping of the jewelry 
of the sultan and his household, the jewelry of the valide 
sultan, i.e. the sultan's mother. It also contained a 
treasury for the payment of royal expenditures, a bureau for 
securities or guarantees, and a safe for royal stamps. See 
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Im 1819, the family was disgraced, four of its male 
members hanged and the others driven to exile, and the con- 
trol of the mint was entrusted to Harutiun Amira Bezdjian, 
who was, however, a former employee and protégé of the 
Diuzians. From 1819 to 1832 Bezdjian kept the directorship 
. Of the mint, except for a short interval in 1820, when he 
too was exiled for a year. During that period still another 
Armenian sarraf, Boghos Bilezigdjian, was put in charge of 
the institution.1 

In addition to the money they made in goldsmithing and at 
the mint, the Diuzians were involved in banking activities 
as well. In 1802 Hovhannes Çelebi Diuzian obtained the 
right to collect customs duties on silk.? Another member of 
the family, Hagop Çelebi, showed interest in industry and 
built a large paper mill in Izmir in the 1840s.3 

The Diuzians brought improvements in the management 
and efficiency in the operation of the mint. Mikayel is re- 
ported to have invented a new method to polish gold, a 
closely guarded secret, used only in the mint until 1830, 
when apparentiy the secret was given out. Mikayel minted a 


new gold coin, called findik altını, literally "hazel nut 


"Kostandnupolsoy Pogheranotse" ["The Mint of Constantinople"], 
Bazmaveb, 1 December 1847, p. 363. 


la. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 170. 
2See note l, p. 97. 


3Menevishian, Diuzeants, p. 37. 
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gold." The first to take steps to modernize the operation 
of the mint was Hagop Celebi Diuzian who, in 1843, imported 
from England steam-powered engines to cut gold and silver 
coins. The following year the new coins known as mecidiye 
were introduced to the public.l His successor and relative 
Mihran Çelebi Diuzian continued the modernization process. 
According to Süleyman Sudi Efendi, who was familiar with 
its operations, the founders of the modernized mint were 
Hagop and Mihran Diuzian or DüzoÉlu, as the ñana as 
known in governmental circles.2 

The mint had always had Armenian employees. The re- 
nowned traveler Evliya Çelebi had recorded that the die- 
casters were "christians and very honest," the smelters (or 
refiners) were Jews.3 After the mint came under Diuzians' 
control the number of its Armenian employees inereased.” 
High level personnel, especially those with technical 
skills, were Armenian, and there are many references to 
Armenians holding technical positions at the mint.? Indeed, 


the complete control of the operation of the mint by the 


lMenevishian, Diuzeants, p. 3T. 

?Pakalin, Deyimleri, 1:396. 

3Pakalin, Deyimleri, 1:394. 

lindjidjian, Ashkharhagrutiun, 5:121. 

oMrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 51, mentions sahib-i 
'ayar Eremia as a well-known personality; Der Bedrosian, 


Hayeru Sadare, 29 November 1976, cites Kakmadji Kevork Aga 
and Eghiazar Aga who had worked in the mint for many years. 
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Armenian director and his immediate subordinates is reflec- 
ted by the fact that the records of the mint were kept in 
Turkish written in Armenian characters that only Armenians 
could read.1 These records of the mint were only recently 
discovered, after some bales had been burned as waste 
paper.? 

"While the employees received lifetime appointments 
from the government, the colleetor of revenues held his po- 
sition on a yearly basis, with the possibility of reappoint- 
ment.J The directors of the mint apparently were not simply 
salaried employees. They could derive financial benefits 
from their singular position. For instance, Harutiun Amira 
Bezdjian devised an astutely profitable system: he knew 
that the Muslims in India cherished the gold coin known as 
rubiye and would buy this coin, valued at 20 kurus, for 25 
kuruş, as a valuable coin from Dar Ul-Hilafet, the Abode of 
the Caliphate. Consequently, Bezdjian collected from the 


market as many of the coins as possible and sent them to 


ljan Reychman and Ananiasz Zajaczkowski, Handbook of 


Ottoman Turkish Diplomatics (The Hague, 1968), p. 29. 


2cüneyt Olcer, Sultan Abdülmecid Devri Osmanlı Madent 
Paraları [Ottoman Coinage during the Reign of Sultan Abdül- 
meeid Han] (Istanbul, 1978), pp. 6-8; "Pogheranotsi Hin 
Tetrakneru Ardsanagrutiunnere Norutiunner Hahtnetsin" ["The 
Old Records of the Mint Disclosed Novelties"], Marmara 
(Istanbul), 14 July 1978, pp. 1 and 4. I thank Mr. Garo 
Kirkman of Istanbul, who discovered the records of the 
mint, for the above information. 


JPakalin, Deyimleri, 1:396. 
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India to be sold there at a 25 percent profit. 
The Armenian sarrafs, whether lending funds to mültezim 
pashas, working for the mint, or making loans to ordinary 
borrowers, had their own organization: a guild, with a 
kehya or káyha, "chief" or "steward" of the guild.? Armen- 
ian Sources refer to various individuals as sarraflar 
kehyasi, chief of the guild of sarrafs. In 1728 Markar 
4 


Amira,3 in the 1780s Harutiun Amira Balkapantsi,' in the 
1790s Minas Amira Teheraz ,? in 1819 Garabed Amira Aznavur- 
ian, © held the position. No listing of the membership of 
this guild at any given time is available, unfortunately, 
at least at this point, although a Western source stated 
that the sarrafs' "corporation consist[ed] of sixty or 
eighty members," corresponding to the number of pashaliks./ 
The promulgation of the Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane, the 
"Noble Rescript of the Rose Chamber," on 3 November 1839, 


which abolished the iltizam tax-farming system in order to 


end the abuses associated with 1t,9 was the first blow to 


lp. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. 17-18. 


?Xehya or kàhya means "steward, or warden of a trade 
guild," New Redhouse, p. 582. 


3asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 95. 
Hypmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 72. 
SA. Ketchian, Akn, p. 206. 

Ó1bid., p. 151. 

TUbicini, Lettres, 2:314. 


8Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey, 2nd 
ed. (New York, 1969), p. 107. 
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the flourishing business of the sarrafs. This measure was 
further strengthened by the new imperial rescript, Hatt-ı 
Hiimayun, of March 1840, which reorganized the provincial 
administration of the empire, first by centralizing it and 
then by bringing it into an orderly system with salaried 
officials, who were to replace pashas and were responsible 
to the central authorities. ! Due to the strong reaction 
against these reform measures, on the one hand, and the 
financial difficulties that were encountered during the en- 
suing short period, on the other hand, the new tax system 
was abandoned in February 1842 and the civilian tax collect- 
ing officials were replaced by "the military governors and 
their contractors, with the assistance of councils of local. 
notables. "2 

This relatively new situation apparently ushered in a 
new role for the Armenian sarrafs. In 1842, an association 
called Anadolu ve Rumeli Kumpanyası, the "Anatolia and 
Rumeli Company," came into existence with governmental sanc- 
tion. This company or association was responsible for the 
collection and remittance of the revenues of the whole em- 
pire to the treasury. Armenian sources do not deseribe 
specifically how it functioned and collected taxes. We 
know, however, that the company had two divisions: one for 


Anatolia, and one for Rumeli, and each division had six 


lrbid., p. 108. 
?Ibid., p. 386. 
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Armenian sarrafs. The Anatolian division consisted of the 
following:  Harutiun Amira Erganian (Yerganian or Uzunian), . 
Mgrditeh Amira Djezayirlian, Bedros Amira Kiurkdjikhanlian, 
Misak Amira Misakian, Baghdasar Amira Tcharazian (Tcherazian 
or Teheraz) and Boghos Amira Ashnanian. The Rumeli division 
had the following membership: Djanig Amira Papazian (or | 
Simonian), Maksud Amira Sarimian, Harutiun Amira Gelgelian, 
Apraham Allahverdian (or Allahverdi), Hovhannes Tengerian | 
(or Tenger), Hovsep Davidian.! Except for the last three, 
who were Catholics, the others were Apostolic Armenian 
amiras. The company, headed by Harutiun Amira Erganian, 
proved to be a short-lived experience: due to irregular- 
ities, strong European competition and lack of efficient 
organization, it was eventually dissolved.? 

It was this European competition that brought the even- 
tual doom of the sarrafs. But they made a last attempt to 
maintain their control before their total eclipse. By the 
imperial edict of 23 March 1853, a bank was to be estab- 
lished with a capital of 350 million kurus. Ottoman citi- 
zens could buy the shares valued at 100 sterling pounds 
each. The Egyptian yearly tribute was pledged as collateral. 
The shares, actually bonds, were to mature in 15 years. 


Mihran Celebi Diuzian was to be named director of the bank, 


la. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 276; Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, 
p. 151, note 1; Ormanian, Azgapatum, 3:3735-3735. 


2Sources do not give a date for the dissolution of the 
association. 
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assisted by a board of governors with twelve members. The 
board included the following sarrafs: Maksud Amira Sarim- 
ian, Apraham Allahverdian, Hovhannes Tengerian, Boghos 
çelebi Diuzian, Diran Aleksanian, Charles Hanson, David 
Glave ^i, Yanni Psikhari, Zarifi, eto. It is significant 
that only one sarraf of amira rank was a member of this 
board. Whether the amira-sarrafs themselves desisted or 
were not invited to join the board, the presently available 
Sources unfortunately shed no light on this question. 

The Crimean war put an effective end not only to this 
project, but to the profession of the sarrafs. After the 
war the Ottoman state resorted, rather unwillingly, to loans 
from European lending institutions. It was neither the 1839 
Hatt-ı Serif of Gülhane, nor the Hatt-ı Hümayun, the "Imper- 
ial Rescript," promulgated on February 1856, that brought - 
the final demise of the sarrafs, as has been claimed by one 
student of the topic,? but European banks and their repre- 
sentatives, actively supported by their respective govern- 
ments. 3 

As the Diuzians were masters of the mint, so the Dad- 
ians, another family of amiras, held the monopoly for the 
operation of the gunpowder mills in Istanbul. Dad Arakel 


Amira, the ancestor who gave the family its name, was 


larshaloys Araratean, 27 March 1853, p. 1. 
2Pakalin, Deyimleri, 2:58. 


3Blaisdell, European Financial Control, p. 27 passim. 
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appointed barutceubagi, "chief powder maker," in 1795, by 
Sultan Selim III in appreciation for his mechanical skills 
and technical innovations. Having migrated earlier from 
Akn to Istanbul and tried his luck as a watch repairer, Dad 
Arakel then turned sarraf but had to abandon this profession 
as well because of & long illness. Finally, he entered into 
the employ of a flour milling company, named "Paydos." Upon 
the recommendation of Foreign Minister Resid Efendi (whom he 
had known and impressed when working as a watch repairer), 
he was allowed to repair the pulley of the old gunpowder 
mill at Ay Stefano (known also as San Stefano, now Yesil 
K8y). This activity brought him to the attention of Ottoman 
officials, who asked him to build a steampowered engine for 
the new powder factory under construction at Azadli, a vil- 
lage north of Kücük Çekmece. Having successfully completed 
the task assigned, Dad Arakel was then appointed director 
of the new powder mill, with the privilege of exemption from 
payment of taxes and import duties. 1 
. Arakel Amira further invented a new machine that could 
perform four operations at once: it could crush the mass of 
powder, mince and sift it, and pulverize and sift the coal. 
As the quality of the powder manufactured at the Azadli mill 
proved superior to the one made at the old mill, the French 
technician, who had been managing the mill at Ay Stefano, 


was dismissed and Arakel was appointed director. "A self- 


lBoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 23-25. 
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made mechanical genius,"1 Dad Arakel invented several other 
machines or devices. Thus he built a wheeled-boat, similar 
to those on steamboats which did not exist at the time. At 
the request of Kapudan (Admiral) Hüseyin Pasha he invented, 
in 1802, a device to drain the bottom of ships, and another 
machine to cover the bottom of ships with copper instead of 
wood. In 1805 he built five looms to weave çuha, broad- 
cloth; the quality of the manufactured cloth was so high 
that the Sultan wore a coat made of that çuha and visited 
Arakel Amira at his factory at Azadli to express his satis- 
faction. During Mahmud II's period, Arakel also built a 
machine , called hadde, to laminate silver and gold ingots, 
which his son Simon further improved; it was later used in 
the mint by the Diuzians.* So great was Arakel's reputa- 
tion that in 1810 the Shah of Iran invited him to his court. 
Understandably Mahmud did not allow Arakel to accept the 
invitation but permitted the Shah's representatives to 
examine his machines. | 

Armenian sources state that the position of baruteubagi 
was granted to Arakel Amira as a hereditary privilege. 3 


After Arakel's death in 1812 his eldest son, Simon Amira 


lEdward C. Clark, "The Ottoman Industrial Revolution," 
International Journal of Middle East Studies, 5, no. 1 (Jan- 
uary 1974): 70. 


?Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 25-26. 
JIbigd., p. 28; G. Basmadjian, "Dadian Gerdastani 


Djiughagrutiune" ["The Genealogy of the Dadian Dynasty"], 
Banaser (Paris), 1907, p. 121. 


Dadian, inherited the position at both mills. Whether the 
position was hereditary or whether each sultan reappointed 
the Dadians, the fact remains esc this family kept the man- 
agement of the two powder factories under its control until 
1889. | 

Most members of the family were highly gifted, but the 
outstanding figure among Dad Arakel's suecessors is his 
third son, Hovhannes Amira Dadian (1798-1869). It is worth 
examining and studying the work of this remarkable man. His 
experience at the mill started when he was hardly fifteen 
years old. In 1820 he was named director of the paper mill 
at Beykoz (founded by an Armenian named Artin). In 1826 he 
served as director of the spinning mill at Eyup. A year 
later Hovhannes Amira devised a new machine for the piercing 
and rifling of the barrels of muskets, and then a device to 
polish them. Mahmud II was so pleased with Hovhannes and 
his older brother Simon that he personally expressed his 
satisfaction and gave Simon 15,000 and Hovhannes 10,000 
kurus .1 The following year Hovhannes built three more mach- 
ines for the manufacture of muskets at the plant at Dolma- 
bahce, four others for spinning, and a little later a water 
pump. l 

In order to improve his technical knowledge, Hovhannes 


Amira made extensive trips to Europe. His first voyage, in 


lEndardsak Oratsoyts, 1932, pp. 98-99. 
?Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 52-55. 
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1835, was overland to Austria, Italy, France and England. 
There he showed particular interest in chemistry, and gained 
up-to-date knowledge én iron foundries and weaving factories. 
As the official representative of the Sultan, he was well 
received everywhere he visited.+ At the end of this year- 
long trip, he brought with him modern machinery for the pow- 
der mills whose operation he reorganized completely. He had 
also obtained many diplomas from various institutions, and 
was consequently granted the important medal of iftihar in 
1838. 

The first innovations introduced by Hovhannes Dadian 
were related chiefly to the two gunpowder mills. Not only 
the quality of the powder was upgraded, ? but new methods of 
manufacture initiated;3 all of these duly recognized and 
appreciated by the Ottoman government. The most significant 
contributions this talented man made to the Ottoman economy 
went beyond this sphere, however, and affected the whole of 
the industrial field. He founded many state-owned indus- 
trial plants and factories, a quick enumeration of which 


can give a sense of the range of his work and of his multi- 


la. Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 264-265. 


?Ppussian engineers tested the strength of the gunpow- 
der manufactured at the Azadli mill, compared it with the 
powder made in England and they found the two of equal 
quality and standard. See Arshaloys Araratean (Izmir), 18 
October 1841. 


31n 1846, with the assistance of his three sons, Hov- 
hannes Amira tested the powder manufactured from cotton at 
the presence of Sultan Abdülmeecid, with successful results. 
See Hayastan (Constantinople), 30 November 1816. 
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faceted talent. In 1840 he set up a silk mill for the manu- 
facture of silk products at Hereke; during the same year an 
iron smelting foundry was established at Ay Stefano, near 
the powder mill; in 18/2, a tannery was built at & place 
called Boğazici or Silviburnu, near Beykoz, whose leather 
was to be used for the manufacture of shoes and powder- 
flasks for the troops; in 1844 two factories were erected at 
Izmir for the manufacture of çuha, broadcloth, to be util- 
ized in making clothing for soldiers; in 1845 a cotton mill 
was constructed again at Hereke, for the manufacture of fes, 
headgear, underwear, socks, carpet and silk cloth; during 
the same year one large and one small iron melting foundries 
were built at Zeytinburnu, near Ay Stefano. 

Most of these factories needed modern, European-made 
machinery, for the purchase of which Hovhannes Amira under- 
took his second year-long trip to Europe (from October 1842 
to February 1844). Along with the purchased machinery he 
hired European technicians and skilled workers to operate 
the modern factories. Contemporary sources continually 
refer to Sultan Abdülmecid's frequent visits to these 
plants. Indeed, Hovhannes Amira is reported to have paid a 
visit to King Louis-Philippe of France during this second 
trip, thus lending support to the view that his visits were 


of official nature. For the same reason, in February 1847, 


lBoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 63-73; Alboyadjian, 
Les Dadian, pp. 79-80 and 100-102. 
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he embarked on a third trip to Europe from which he returned 
in January 1848. The contemporary Armenian newspaper in 
Izmir reported that, before the start of his journey, Hov- 
hannes Amira, along with his two sons Arakel-Sisag and 
Nerses~Khosrov "had the honor to be presented to Sultan 
Abdülmecid who had a long conversation with Hovhannes Amira 
about matters related to his position." 

Clearly, Hovhannes Amira acted in a broader capacity 
than thet of a purchasing agent for the Ottoman government. 
Before his second trip to Europe, he had selected sites for 
faetories to be built in Bursa and Izmit (then called also 
Nicomedia). He initiated, planned and implemented the in- 
dustrial projects that the government felt the state economy 
needed. The government determined the policy of the indus- 
trialization program, its direction, emphasis and the amount 
of investment; Dadian's task was to implement the program, 
in all its aspects. Recently, a keen observer of early 
Ottoman industrialization efforts remarked: "Sultan Abdül- 
mecid apparently gave extensive authority to Ohannes Dadian 
as effective head of the new industrial program. In 1842 
Ohannes helped select specific sites for the Istanbul fac- 
tories, the model farm, the Izmit wool mill, the Bursa 
sheep-ranch...."? By the saepe 1840s, Hovhannes Amira was 


considered "probably more experienced in industrial manage- 


larshaloys Araratean, 1847, no. 280. 
2clark, Industrial Revolution, p. 71. 
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ment than was any other Ottoman subject."1 

The administration and management of all these indus- 
trial enterprises were exclusively in the hands of Dadians. 
While Hovhannes was absorbed in the technical aspects of the 
industrial program, his nephew, Boghos Amira (Hovhannes's 
elder brother, Simon's son), was the supervisor of both pow- 
der mills. Hovhannes Amira took responsibility for govern- 
mental relations, foreign and domestic, and for importation 
of machinery, his nephew acted as chief administrator. 
Other members of the family were entrusted with key posi- 
tions in the factories. Hovhannes Amira's eldest son, 
Arakel-Sisag, was the manager of the imperial model farm at- 
Zeytinburnu, set up in 1847. In 1857 this young Dadian was 
named barutcubasi of the powderworks at Rados (Rhodes?), as 
well as director of the sulphur and saltpeter (or potassium 
nitrate) factory. After his father's death in 1869, he was 
appointed barutcubasi of the powder mill at Azadii.? 

Hovhannes Amira's second son, Nerses-Khosrov, an en- 
gineer like his older brother, was named director of the 
wool mill at Izmit after his return from studies in Paris in 
1845, and two years later became manager of the foundry at 
Zeytinburnu. Following in his father's footsteps, this 
talented man was an innovator and, to some extent, also an 


inventor. In 1847 he built the first railroad track in 


lrbid., p. 70. 





?Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 123-127. 
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Turkey on the Straits of the Bosphorus. + This short track 
was built to facilitate movement of freight to and from the 
brick factory at the village of Béyiikdere on the Bosphorus. 
He further invented a water pump used in the wells of Istan- 
bul, and adapted a heavy scale for the use of customs offi- 
cials in the weighing of heavy loads in the harbor. Other 
members and relatives of the family were employed in the 
various factories and plants under Dadians' management. In 
1843 Arakel-Sisag dispatched one of his assistants at the 
Azadli mill to Bagdad to set up a powder mill there. The 
Dadians employed many Armenians. The village of Makrikeui, 
now Beipepkey was inhabited by immigrant Armenians from 
various provinces, who worked in the nearby powder factory 
at Ay Stefano. ? Some of these were skilled laborers; Sivri 
Khatchadur Kehya and Usda Ghugas of Palu were both experts 
in mechanics and powder making. 3 According to an eyewitness 
account, some five hundred Armenian workers were also em- 
ployed at the musket works at Fanal, called Tophane.” 

Many of the factories and plants the Dadians managed 
were built by Garabed Amira Balian, Chief Imperial Architect, 
in cooperation with Hovhannes Amira Serverian, another Im- 


perial Architect and a son-in-law of Garabed Amira. To cite 


lrbid., p. 158. 
2Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 1:400. 
3Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, p. 47. 
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a few instances, the tannery near Beykoz was constructed by 
Balian Amira in 1842;1 so was the cuha mill in Izmit, built 
in 1844. Balian Amira reportedly used mođern techniques, 
for "the building [of the cuha mill] which incorporated sig- 
nificant advances in European construction techniques."? 

In general, the Dadians kept a monopolistic privilege 
and control over the industrial field, the Balians and Ser- 
verians being involved only in the construction of factories. 
The only exception to this control was Hagop Celebi Diuzian 
who, in 1844, installed steam-powered stamping machines in 
the mint, and built a paper mill in Izmir. It is not known 
why he did not continue his activities in this area of 
developmerit. Were the Dadians able to eliminate their 
potential rival chrough the intervention of the Sultan or 
the government? Did Hagop Diuzian lose interest in indus- 
trial ventures? The two families had a long-standing rival- 
ry; whether this rivalry played any role in cutting short 
Hagop Diuzian's new career in industry remains to be TON 
swered. In 1849 the Dadians were reported by an English 
newspaper to have been removed from office and their proper- 
ties confiscated.3 Except for this one journalistic account, 
however, no Armenian or Western source mentions such a major 


mishap to the family. Foreigners also accused the Dadians 


lBoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, p. 65. 
?Clark, Industrial Revolution, p. 68. 


3The Times (London), 23 January 1850, p. 6, reported in 
Clark, Industrial Revolution, p. 73. 
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of practising "jobbery," a term implying collusion between 
this Armenian family and Ottoman officials to whom they were 
accountable. Aopasentis there was sufficient ground for the 
accusation. 1 However, such blames were not devoid of bias 
and self-serving interest. 

Other Armenian industrialists emerged eventually, but 
the industrial activities of Armenians per se is not part of 
the subject of this study, only that of amiras. Nor is the 
industrialization effort of the Ottoman state a focal point 
either. It should be emphasized, however, that if the in- 
dustrial program of the government did not achieve the anti- 
cipated results, it was due to the over-ambitious goals it 
had set, ignoring such essential prerequisites as proper 
economic infrastructure and social environment. A whole 
series of accidental mishaps, natural and man-made, coin- 
cided to give a heavy blow to the program.? The Ottoman 
industrial program of the 1840s did not accomplish its major 
goals. "Not even Ottoman military self-sufficiency was 
remotely approached."3 Many factories were closed and 


equipment rusted.  Hovhannes Amira could not "carry through 


lolark, Industrial Revolution, p. 74; Cyrus Hamlin, 
Among the Turks (London, 1878), pp. 57-60. 


2Ibid., pp. 73-74. To cite a few of the accidents: 
in 1848 the kücük Çekmece powder works blew upl in 1855 an 
earthquake destroyed the silk mill at Bursa; due to lack of 
access roads and mining equipment the exploitation of coal 
and iron-ore deposits lagged, which in turn affected deliv- 
ery of iron plows to the model farm, etc. 


3rIbid., p. 73. 
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[the] widespread revolutionary changes" that the program 
would inevitably usher in.l But ina country where one of 
the major faetors responsible for the stagnant condition of 
the economy "was the lack of managers and technicians"? the 
Dadians were certainly a new breed, embodying in their per- 
sons both qualifications. They even tried to train local 
people for the new industries. In the technical school they 
established, members of the family also served as teachers. 

A11 in all, the Dadians were not merely industrial 
managers and technocrats, both badly needed in the Ottoman 
industrialization program, but also innovators and wester- 
nizers who introduced western technology, scientific innova- 
tions, education and mentality into Ottoman governing cir- 
eles and society in general. 

Just as the Diuzians and the Dadians controlled some 
positions, so the Balian family eame to monopolize the posi- 
tion of Chief Imperial Architect, which had formerly be- 
longed to the Greeks.? The early history of the Balian 
family is at present unelear. According to an Armenian 
Source, an ancestor of the family, Bali, had entered into 
Sultan Mehmed III's (1596-1603) service, and married the 


daughter of the royal architect, who was likewise an Armen- 


lrbid., p. 75. 


?Charles Issawi, ed., The Economie History of the 
Middle East, 1800-1914 (Chicago, 1966), p. 47. 
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ian. This Bali presumably inherited his father-in-law's 
office after the latter's death, and Bali's position was 
then given to his son. The accession and early succession 
to this position, however, still remain contradictory and 
unresolved.l The first fully documented Armenian to hold 
that office did not belong to these families but was a 
certain Melidon Arabian or Araboğlu, originally from Kesaria 
(Kayseri in Turkish, formerly Caesaria). He is reported to 
have been Sultan Ahmed III's (1703-1730) architect in 1722. 
During this same period, a member of the then unknown 
Balian family, Sarkis Khalfa, was also an architect of some 
repute. Khalfa, or kalfa in modern Turkish, means "master 
builder"; the epithet was an indication of the profession 
of architect. In 1727 Sarkis Khalfa built a church and is 
mentioned as "palace architect."? Most probably he was 
Melidon's deputy whom he succeeded after the latter's death. 
The family rose to prominence by the end of the nine- 
teenth century with Krikor Amira Balian, appointed Imperial 
Architect by Abdulhamit I (1774-1789). Krikor, with his 
brother Senekrim, his son Garabed, and three grandsons, all 


architects, formed the "Armenian Ottoman dynasty of royal 


lZartarian, Hishatakaran, p. 160, states that Bali's 
son was Minas who served Sultan Ahmed III (1703-1730) and 
Mahmud I (1730-175!) and died in 1703 (?). The date of 
death is most probably misprinted and should read 1730. 
Torkomian, on the other hand, cites Minas as the architect 
of the church built in 1804, based upon the account of the 
contemporary chronicler. See Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 
1:213-214. 


2asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 61. 


architects who were to be responsible for as many acres of 
building as Sinan had been, including the Dolmabahce, Bey- 
lerbey and Ciragan palaces." After the construction of the 
Nusretiye ("Divine Victory") mosque in 1826, "most major 
buildings erected for the sovereign were the work of the 
Balian family or their Armenian assistants." These in- 
cluded not only sumptuous palaces and mosques, but also bar- 
racks, fire towers, industrial factories and the state . 
mint. 3 Garabed Amira Balian, Krikor's son, along with his 
brother-in-law Hovhannes Amira Serverian, himself a royal 
architect, reportedly built some 180 buildings.” Neither 
Garabed nor his father had studied abroad, but following the 
westernizing pattern his three sons, Nigoghos, Sarkis and 
Hagop, were sent to Paris to study at the College St. Barbe. 
All three studied architecture, and continuing in the family 
tradition, they too are credited with the construction of 
numerous buildings.? 
Without attempting to evaluate the artistic contribu- 


tion of this family to Ottoman arehitecture, in general, and 


lgodfrey Goodwin, A History of Ottoman Architecture 
(Baltimore, 1971), p. 417. 


?Ibid., p. 419. 

3Ibid., p. 132. 

lz7artavian, Hishatakaran, 2:13. 

For a listing of the buildings Sarkis and Nigoghos 


Balian (Hagop died relatively young) constructed, see 
Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 138-139. 
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to the beautification of the capital, in particular, the 
following quotation from an authority on the subject should 
be suffieient to give an idea concerning their influence: 
"the dynasty (Balians) introduced European fashion and a 
flamboyance, which has been popular ever since, "1 In addi- 
tion to the construction of buildings for the state, the 
Balians contributed to "the European appearance of the new 
vies ahtanHoodet! of Istanbul.? 

In addition to the professions, Armenians were, of 
course, prominent in the field of commerce and indeed had 
always been active in the trade of the Ottoman Empire. Of 
the great merchants, only those connected with the palace 
were named amira. These great amira-merchants, whom the 
Ottomans called bazirgán, a term best translated as "offi- 
cially-appointed purveyor, "3 provided the palace with such 
necessities as çuha, bez (cotton material), tülbent (muslin), 
ete. In addition to their primary function as purveyors of 
the palace, many bazırgâns served the army, assuming respon- 
sibility for its provisions. Others were involved in gen- 


eral trade. 


laGoodwin, Ottoman Architecture, p. 419. For further 
evaluation of their work, see also pp. 398-399 and 417-426. 


21bid., p. 425. 


3According to Pakalin, the bazirgans were Christian 
merchants, who were called also corbaci and çelebi. The 
term was used synonymously to big merchant, ehl-i ticaret, 
i.e. people of commerce, and merchant whose occupation was 
commerce or money lending, sarraflik. See Pakalin, Deyim- 
leri, 1:183, s.v. "bazirgán" and "bagirganbasi." 
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As early as the 1640s, Armenian merchants occupied the 
position of bazirganbasi, i.e. "chief purveyor," of 
Sultan Murad IV's (1623-1640) army during its march on 
Baghdad in 1638.1 Many of these merchants controlled a 
single trade route or specialized in à particular commodity. 
Throughout the 1780s and 1790s, for example, Garabed Manu- 
gian's fleet dominated shipping between Istanbul and Russia, 
enabling him to accumulate a great fortune.^ In the 1750s, 
Hovsep Celebi, as bazirgán, monopolized the importation of 
watches from England, controlling their sale throughout the 
empire, and enriching himself in the process.? 

In the 1760s, three amiras are reported as bazirganbasi 
of the grand vezir: Boghos Amira (Aleksanian), Ghazar Amira 
(Movsesian) and Aslan Amira (family name not known)." after 
the grand vezir's death, they all fell; Mardiros Amira 
Sakaian along with his associates succeeded them. A re- 
nowned amira, Mikayel Pishmishian, was also a bazirgan, spe- 
cifically ekmekgibas1, "chief bread purveyor," for the 
government, and most probably for the army as well.? During 
the eighteenth century a considerable number of amiras were 


bazirgans but after the turn of the century the sources are 


la, Ketchian, Akn, p. 272. 

?Mrmerian, Masnakan, p. 71. 

3Der Bedrosian, Hayeru Sadare, 6 November 1976, p. 3. 
I! Memerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 65. 


2A. Ketehian, Akn, p. 178. 
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silent about their activities. In general, the bazirgan- 
amiras are a much more limited phenomenon than the amiras 
engaged in finance and industry. 

Whatever their profession or field, amiras accumulated 
great wealth. Apparently the Dadians and Balians as well as 
. those associated with them were salaried state employees. 

An Armenian source mentions that Garabed Amira Balian would 
receive 5,000 Ottoman gold coins as a present or reward from 
the sultan each time the construction of a building was com- 
pleted.i According to the same source he had built 180 
buildings. Assuming that a few dozen of these buildings 
were for private parties, such as houses for amiras and 
other wealthy individuals, a simple arithmetic Sawa as 
would yield a huge earned income.? As mentioned earlier, 
Simon and Hovhannes Amira Dadian brothers received 15,000 
and 10,000 kurus respectively from Mahmud II as bonuses in 
appreciation for their inventions and skills. Another indi- 
eation that the Dadians were salaried is the fact that in 
1798 Selim III allocated HO kurus for each of the three 
young sons of Dad Arakel. Moreover, royal architects and 
powder makers were not only exempt from taxation and payment 
of duties, but received lands as personal gifts from the 


various sultans. These salaried amiras were very rich; they 


lZartarian, Hishatakaran, 2:43. 


?This income could fluctuate between 500,000 (for 100 
buildings) and 900,000 gold coins, assuming that the 5,000 
coins was the normal fee. 
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lived in luxury and abundance. Hovhannes Amira Dadian, for 
one, owned three houses: in Beshiktash,+ Azadii and Ay 
Stefano. Even so, their wealth was not on the level of 
that of a sarraf-amira. 

The sarraf-amiras took advantage of the opportunities 
of their profession and enriched themselves, as a banker 
quia do in any country. “There are unfortunately no present 
data as to the extent of their wealth. A contemporary wes- 
tern observer estimated "the utmost extent of their (the 
sarrafs') fortunes to be a million sterling."? The joint 
wealth of the sarraf and bazirg&án Hagop (or Yagub) Aga Hov- 
hannesian and the chief [black?] eunuch Süleyman was esti- 
mated to have reached the staggering amount of 45 million 
kurus exclusive of jewelry and other valuable articles, at 
the time they were both hanged in 1752.3 There is, however, 
no way of separating the share of the Armenian bazirgün from 
that of his collaborator. In 1828, Harutiun Amira Bezdjian, 
one of the wealthiest men of his time, is reported to have 
bought the pleasure boat of & European traveler for 350,000 


kurug with "one or two other leading [Armenian] characters," 


lit was at this house in Besiktas that, in 1856, Hov- 
hannes Amira received Marechal Pelissie, the commander of 
Allied Forces during the Crimean war, whom he had known 
when he was in France. Masis (Constantinople), 1856, no. 
232, reported in Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 77-783 
A. Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 600-601. 








?Urquhart, Turkey, p. 109. 


3J. M. Jouannin and Jules Van-Gauer, Turquie (Paris, 
1850), p. 343, reported in Ormanian, Azgapatum, p. 2979. 
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and presented it to Mahmud II as a gift. In the same year, 
Harutiun Amira paid for half of the expenditure for the re- 
construction of the burnt-out Patriarchal building and its 
adjacent three churches, at an estimated cost of as much as 
three million kurug.? 

These wealthy individuals could not feel secure without 
additional guarantees. The government granted them a legal 
framework which assured, to some extent, that they would not 
be considered simply zimmi, non-Muslim, subjects. Because 
of the nature of the profession of banking, disputes would 
inevitably arise between & sarraf and his debtor, usually a 
mültezim pasha. The sarraf as a member of a zimmi millet 
had a major legal handicap: his testimony was not admis- 
sible in an Islamic court, and he could, therefore, not 
obtain equitable redress in an ordinary tribunal. Further- 
more, the sharia, Islamic canon law, considered interest on 
money loaned as illegal and usurious. To remedy this situ- 
ation, the government created a special court where the 
sarrafs' lawsuits could be tried equitably. It is not clear 
whether this special court, called by a western source the 
"council of the mint," was connected with the Ministry of 


Finance, hazine-i maliye, or the Sultan's Privy Purse, 


iMacFarlane, Constantinople, 1:491. 


?Endardsak Oratsoyts, 1901, p. 191. 
3Ubicini, Lettres, 2:314. 
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hazine-i hassa.| Whatever the jurisdictional connections of 
this tribunal, the fact remains that the sarrafs were 
granted legal rights not available to the rest of the non- 
Muslim society, and were "considered privileged "2 subjects 
`of the Sultan. 

Even so this extraordinary and favorable legal measure 
guaranteed the security of neither their wealth nor their 
person. The fact remained that "eminent posts [were] emi- 
nent dangers in Turkey," as a contemporary western observer 
noted succinetiy.2 Corruption and bribery were widespread 
in the administration; nothing could be accomplished without 
bribery.” This practice was not limited to poorly-paid, low 
echelon government employees, but reached the highest levels 
of the ruling class, and the sultan himself, who would not 
hesitate to confiscate the fortunes of his wealthy subjects 
when he felt need for money.? 

In this atmosphere many a sarraf lost both his wealth 


and life. To some extent it was true that when "a sarraf 


lPakalin, Deyimleri, 1:793. 
?lbid. 
3MacFarlane, Constantinople, 1:113. 


Stanley Lane-Poole, Preface to The People of Turkey, 
by John Elijah Blunt, 2 vols. (London, 1878), p. xvi. A 
contemporary Turkish humorist put it very aptly:  "iceri 
girdim, selam verdim, rüsvet degil dir degi almadilar." 
Trans. "I entered in [the office], and gave them my greet- 
ings, but as it was not a bribery they did not take it." 


5Stanford Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and 


Modern Turkey, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), 1:265. 
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has become so rich as to make him worth the sacrifice...[he] 
is hanged and decapitated, his property seized, and his fam- 
ily reduced to utter destitution. "1 Hagop Hovhannesian's 
case has already been mentioned. He was both the bazirgàn 
and the sarraf of the grand vezir.? In 1763, Ghazaros Amira 
Movesesian, bazirgan of the Grand Vezir Ragib Mehmet Pasha, 
was imprisoned, along with two colleagues, after the latter's 
death, and consequently hanged.3 In 1821, Krikor Amira 
Teharazian, a prominent sarraf in Istanbul, was hanged from 
the door of the Valide Han, a center for the sarrafs.! In 
general, a sarraf was imprisoned or killed as a consequence 
of the downfall or death of the pasha whose political patron- 
age he enjoyed, although unlike the pasha, the Armenian sar- 


raf might occasionally save his life and salvage part of his 


lwalsh, Residence, 2:431. To cite the case of a non- 
Armenian, Shapdji, a wealthy Jew who was so charitable that 
he was called "father of the poor," was killed on a minor 
pretext and his fortune confiscated. MacFarlane, Constan- 
tinople, 2:147-150. 


?Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:612, 3:279. 





3rbid., 2:612; A. Ketchian, Akn, p. 285. These sources 
mention the names of three different individuals. The con- 
fusion is due to the fact that amiras are mentioned in their 
first names, as was the custom in the nineteenth century. 


Ha, Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 175 and 465. 
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fortune through bribery and the intervention of friends.l 
The most notorious among the numerous such cases of 
sarraf downfalls was that of the Diuzians, who, as we have 
noted, held the twin positions of director of the mint and 
chief goldsmith. In 1819, after a preliminary investigation 
of their accounts and activities at the mint, four male mem- 
bers of the family were hanged, while the others, including 
some women, were pandeted from the capital to Anatolian 
cities, and their extensive properties and great fortune 
confiscated. This was such a significant event that even 
the French ambassador reported the hangings and the ensuing 
confiscations to the Foreign Ministry in Paris. There is 
extensive literature on this subject. Suffice it to state 
that the accusation of flaws in the accounts by the govern- z 
ment was not without any foundation, but the extreme punish- 


ment does not seem to have been warranted. 3 


lwrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 65. 


. 2archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, Correspondence 


Diplomatique, Turquie, vol. 232 (July 1819 - December 1820), 
p. 108. 


JTo mention a few sources on the subject: Arsen Pakra- 
duni, Azgabanutiun ev Patmutiun Nshanavor Antsits Aznuazarm 
Tann Diuzeants [Genealogy and History of Major Events of the 
Noble Diuzian Dynasty] (1856, MS, Mekhitarist Library, 
Venice); MacFarlane, Constantinople, 2:143-144; Menevishian, 
Diuzeants, pp. 28-33; Ayvazovski, Osmanean Petutean, 2:519; 
Ormanian, Azgapatum, 2:3452-3455. 

According to the sources cited, the culprit was Halet 
Efendi who, as Grand Vezir, exerted great influence over 
Mahmud II, as well as Halet's Jewish sarraf Yehazkel (see M. 
Franco, Essai sur l'Histoire des Israelites de l'Empire Otto- 


man (Paris, 1897), p. 133) whom Armenian sources call Khes- 
gel. Halet replaced the 'amil of the mint, Abdtillrahman Bey, 
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. Another striking case of the disgrace and impoverish- 
ment of an Armenian sarraf was that of Mgrditch Amira 
Djezayirlian, who was the sarraf of the Grand Vezir Mustafa 
Resid Pasha. A short time after Resid Pasha's death (7 
January 1858), Mgrditch Amira's properties and wealth, in- 
cluding jewelry, were confiscated (1859) under the pretext 
that his accounts were to be examined. The investigation 
never took place, he was left totally destitute and he died 
a poor man two years later (1 April 1861). Such misfortune 
as befell Djazayirlian Amira was not as frequent and ominous 
as the change of grand vezirs, yet it did happen intermit- 
tently. In 1832, three prominent amiras, Maksud Amira 
Sarimian, the brothers Djanig Amira and Khntir Amira Papaz- 
ian, faced imminent hanging but were saved thanks to the 
intervention of well-placed friends in the government. 

It would be erroneous to deduce or assume from the few 
incidents described and many similar ones not recounted here 
that the government had any planned policy directed BESAHSE 
the Armenian sarrafs. The imprisonments and executions were 


"normal" consequence of Ottoman political vicissitudes. If 


friendly with the Diuzians with his own collaborator Hayrul- 
lah Efendi. The latter investigated the aecounts of the 
mint and found discrepancies. The Diuzians had made many 
loans; moreover, they had lavishly spent money from the 
mint. They were given no opportunity to collect the loans 
they had made, nor to get loans from friends to repay the 
money missing in the accounts; they were forced to sign 
confessions of embezzlement and were immediately hanged. 
Eventually Halet Efendi was removed from office and be- 
headed. His Jewish sarraf was saved from certain death 
thanks to the intercession of Bezdjian Amira. 
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the pashas, some of them former grand vezirs, could be 
hanged or decapitated, the Armenian sarrafs, as zimmis, 
would be just as liable to such a fate. In other words, 
there is no evidence that throughout this period the Ottoman 
government pursued any deliberate policy inimical to sarrafs 
in general, and to Armenian sarrafs and wealthy amiras, in 
particular. 

On the contrary, the Armenian sarrafs were so well in- 
tegrated into the Ottoman system that they enjoyed the con- 
fidence and trust of not only the pashas but the sultan him- 
self. Maksud Amira Sarimian is reported to have been a 


l Abdülmecid 


"special scribe" of Mahmud II in the 1820s. 
dined twice at Garabed Gelebi Diuzian's house and once 
brought with him the valide suitan, i.e. "the queen mother.? 
He also visited Garabed's nephew, Mihran Celebi Diuzian at 
the latter's house.3 Similarly the sultan paid many visits 
to the Dadians, and once stayed over at Boghos Amira Dad- 
ian's house at Ay Stefano for four days." 
. The close relations that developed between Mahmud II 
and Harutiun Amira Bezdjian remained unparalleled.  Bez- 


djian Amira, known also as Kazez Artin, became a companion, 


confidant and a counselor of the sultan. The ties of 


lZartarian, Hishatakaran, p. 28. 
?Menevishian, Diuzeants, p. 41. 


JPakraduni, Azgapanutiun Diuzeants, p. 2. 
HA, Ketchian, Akn, p. 138. 
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friendship were so close that many anecdotes were told about 
them. Kazez Artin was a frequent visitor at the palace. 
When he fell i11 the sultan visited him at his rather modest 
house at Yenikapu. To be closer to the palace, he was moved 
to Ortakoy. And when he died his casket was put in a boat, 
f according to the wishes of the sultan, and passed by the 
palace, so Mahmud could bid farewell to his friend.1 

Two incidents are sufficiently indicative of Bezdjian's 
role to be worth presenting here. During 1829 there was a 
shortage of food in the capital because of the Russo-Turkish 
war. As a remedy the government issued a decree ordering 
Armenians, Greeks, Jews and others who had come to Constan- 
tinople in recent years, as well as bachelors, to return to 
their birthplaces. This decree created unrest in the popu- 
lation. Bezdjian proposed, instead, the removal of internal 
customs duties, the reduction of fees on travel and the 
freeing of the trade of wheat and other staples from any 
restrictions. As a result, the capital was soon flooded 
with wheat and other foods.? At the end of the war a new 
difficulty was faced: one of the stipulations of the treaty, 


was the payment of heavy war indemnity. As the Ottoman 


lToros Azadian, Hariurameay Hobelean Bezdjean Mayr Var- 
jarani, Kum Kapu, 1830-1930 [Centenary of the Bezdjian School, 
Kum Kapu, 1830-1930] (Constantinople, 1930), pp. 22-23; 
Stepan Papazian, Kensagrutiun Harutiun Bezdjean Azgayin 
Anzugakan Barerari [Biography of Harutiun Bezdjian, the 
Unique National Benefactor] (Constantinople, 1864), p. 65; 
Zartarian, Hishatakaran, pp. 8-9. 


?Zartarian, Hishatakaran, pp. 20-21. 
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state treasury was empty, Bezdjian was granted permission 
to secure the amount demanded by the Russians by whatever 
means he could. In a matter of a few days he obtained the 
necessary loans from the European and local merchants in 
Istanbul and presented the voucher to the sultan.i 

Such easy access to and close contact with the sultan, 
at a time when he was still "the shadow of God on earth," 
was doubly significant: the sultan, by communicating with 
these zimmi subjects, was giving proof of his open-minded- 
ness; the Armenian amiras, having such closeness with the 
ultimate authority in the Muslim empire, were indicating 
that they were as much an integral part of the Ottoman rul- 
ing class as any other elements. The Christian Armenian was 
closer to the sultan and his entourage than most Muslim 
rayas (subjects). 

What made this possible was the role reserved to the 
Armenian notables, especially the sarrafs. These amira- 
sarrafs were capitalists par excellence: as capitalists 
their capital was essential for the functioning of Ottoman 
finaneial structure. In the iltizam tax-farming system 
their dual role of sarraf, as banker providing capital and 
merchant selling commodities given in lieu of cash, was in- 
dispensable. The iltizam system itself, started during 
Mehmed Fatih's period, had evolved from playing a small and 


limited role to the point where all kinds of taxes, not 


lipid., p. 23. Alexander W. Hidden, The Ottoman Dynas- 
ty (New York, 1912), pp. 304-305. 
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just 'ushr, the tithe, were collected in this way. The 
greater the importance of iltizam in Ottoman financial and 
economic structure, the more critical and vital was the 
position of the sarrafs in the entire Ottoman governmental 
system. 

l In spite of this, the sarrafs were not perceived posi- 
tively. They were, and still are, depicted as usurers who 
shaped "des taux d'intérêt extrémement élevés,"1 made "enor- 
mous but unholy gains by a fictitious raising and lowering 


"2 and who 


of the exchange, by elsewhere unheard-of-usury, 
were "magnates of compradorial capital."3 According to a 
European contemporary historian, their influence was so cor- 
ruptive that it "grinds the peasantry, puts hatred between 
the pashas and his province, degrades the character of the 
public service, and excludes from it character, honour and 
honesty. "4 Their role and place were perceived in such a 
distorted way that an English merchant resident in Istanbul 
argued that "one of the two reasons for Turkey's existence 
... was for the benefit of some fifty or sixty bankers or 


usurers, and some thirty or forty pashas, who make a for- 


tune out of its spoils."? 


lpu Velay, Essai, p. 52. 


2N. W. Senior, A Journal Kept in Turkey and Greece 
1857-58 (London, 1859), p. 85. 

3Ghazarian, Arevmtahayeri, p. 396. 

NUrquhart, Turkey, p. 112. 


2Senior, Journal, p. 84. 
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These criticisms and, to some degree, accusations made 
against the sarrafs suggest that they were not as unselfish 
and disinterested as might appear. Contemporary western 
observers expressed indignation at the usurious rates the 
sarrafs were charging for their loans, but, as stated ear- 
lier, these rates were neither usurious nor outrageous. 
Actually, the sarrafs were making as much money from the 
commercial business connected to tax collecting (buying 
cheap and selling high the agricultural products peasants 
would give in lieu of cash) as from the interest on loans. 
But Europeans were struck by the high rates prevailing in 
Ottoman financial transactions. And since they had "surplus 
capital" to be invested, at the first opportunity, which was 
presented after the Crimean War (1854-1856), they entered 
into Ottoman finances.l The rest belongs to Ottoman finan- 
cial history. 

Unlike contemporary observers, modern students of the 
subject put the responsibility equally on the shoulders of 
the sarraf and the pasha. A modern historian found collusion 
between the two, since they were part of the iltizam system 
and benefited equally from it. They were exploiting the 
Situation illegally to their personal advantage.? Yet the 
contemporary court historian, Cevdet Fasha; was more critical 


of the mültezim pashas than of the sarrafs. He called the 


lBlaisdell, European Financial Control, p. 23. 
?Ibid., p. 12. 
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mültezims "that group of bankrupt and rude men, who went to 
the provinees and, in order to collect higher taxes for the 
iltizam, tormented the poor." Even the harsh western con- 
temporary critic of sarrafs came to the conclusion that "the 
cause of the misgovernment of Turkey is to be found ... in 

. the power of the pashas"? and that to remedy the situation 
"it is only necessary to collect the revenue without the 
intervention of the pashas. "3 

Whether the elimination of "the intervention" of the 
pashas was the true panacea of the situation or not, the 
Armenian sarrafs certainly had their share of responsibility 
in the harsh conditions that the iltizam tax-farming system 
had created for the Ottoman taxpayer. The latter, Muslim 
and zimmi, suffered from the multiplicity and weight of 
taxes and from the arbitrary ways in which they were admini- 
stered.” 

The Armenian sarrafs were, in the final analysis, len- 
ding money to a state which was financially in a chronic 
state of deficiency. If anything, these sarrafs helped the 
fragile Ottoman financial administration keep running with- . 


out suffering internal shocks or break-ups, and held outside 


lcevdet, Tarih, 6:235-238; Safrastian, Turkakan Agh- 
byurnere, 1:278-279. 


?Urquhart, Turkey, p. 117. 
JIbid., p. 112. 


Hpu Velay, Essai, pp. 59-108, about the condition of 
the Ottoman taxpayer. 
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intervention at bay for more time. At least one modern 
Turkish historian has acknowledged the salutary role of the 
sarrafs during this crucial time: "the roles that the sar- 
rafs played during the times of need of the state are truly 
great."l 

As for the influence of the Armenian sarrafs, according 
Gon contemporary western historian, it was decisive and 
¿pw oa: for "£hey can reduce any Turkish governor to the 
condition of a private individual."? This assessment of 
their economic power is exaggerated, if not misleading, for 
this same observer noted that "the bankers have no power of 
their own, they have no distinct influence,... they are 
wholly deprived of all political importance."3 

While there could be diversity of opinion, if not con- 
troversy, in the evaluation of the function and role of 
sarraf-amiras, the assessment of technocrat-industrialist 
and architect amiras is devoid of such ambivalence and argu- 
mentation. At the time the Dadians and their associates 
emerged on the scene, the Ottoman state, under Selim III's 
guidance and instigation, was undertaking tentative and 
limited steps to introduce machine manufactured goods for 
the army. These efforts were intensified under Mahmud II, 


and turned into an ambitious industrialization program 


lPakalin, Deyimleri, 1:792. 
?Ugquhart, Turkey, p. 108. 
3Ibid., p. 112. 
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during Abdülmecid's reign. More than anything else, the 
government needed industrial managers with technical skills 
who could implement the various projects. The Dadians, 
starting with Dad Arakel Amira, demonstrated unique aptitude 
and skill in the technical field, and talent in industrial 
management. They did more than select sites, import modern 
machines, or operate and manage the various manufacturing 
plants. They invented new devices and machines, and adapted 
others from European models; they were inventors as well as 
innovators. The Dadians introduced into Ottoman society, in 
general, not only advanced European technological methods, 
but western mentality and way of thinking. As such, they 
were westernizers as well. 

As & elass, the amiras, whether sarraf, architect, mer- 
chant-purveyor, or technocrat, were deeply entrenched in the 
Ottoman governing system and ruling class. They enjoyed 
privileges, rights and status which were bestowed upon only 
those who belonged to the governing elite of Ottoman society. 

However enviable and impressive these glamorous trap- 
pings were, amiras lacked a most essential ingredient or 
characteristic which differentiated them from the rest of 
the ruling elite: political power. Amiras neither held 
political offices nor exercised any truly political power in 
the Ottoman government; they could not affect directly the 
latter's internal or external policies. Their interests lay 
in the preservation of the regime, yet, when the government 


introduced reform measures which would undermine their eco- 
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nomic interests and social status they could demonstrate no 
visible opposition and acquiesced. 

The political power which amiras lacked as marginal 
members of the Ottoman ruling class, they found ample oppor- 
tunity and almost complete freedom to exercise in the Armen- 


' ian millet. 
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CHAPTER IV: 
THE ROLE OF AMIRAS IN THE ARMENIAN MILLET 


Amiras, individually and collectively, wielded such 
great power that they dominated the national life of the 
Armenian millet during the entire period under considera- 
tion in this study. Their connections with Ottoman offi- 
eialdom and positions within the government, on the one 
hand, and their economie wealth and financial means, on the 
other, formed the sources of this power. We have already 
examined their role in tho Ottoman central administration 
and economy. Now we turn our attention to their role in the 
Armenian millet. It would not be an exaggeration to state 
that from 17701 to 1840 they were all-powerful. 

The center of all aspects of Armenian life was the pat- 
riarchate, located in Istanbul. Control of this institution 
meant mastery over the entire millet within the boundaries 
of the empire. Therefore, amiras strove, and generally suc- 
ceeded in bringing this central national institution under 
their dominance. The most efficient and immediate way to 


reach this goal was the use of their economic power, which 


luntii 1764 the patriarchal office was occupied by a 
strong-willed man, Hagop Nalian who, during his long tenure 
(1741-1749 and 1752-1764) was his own man. 
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manifested itself in many areas of activity. 

One of the uses of this economic weapon was in chari- 
ties. In the spirit of the times, amiras donated large 
amounts for philanthropic and charitable purposes. For in- 
stance, in 1829 Harutiun Amira Bezdjian gave 100,000 kurus 
(piastres) for distribution to the poor. A few years later, 
in 1832, a special fund was set up through Bezdjian's ef- 
forts,! in order to institutionalize assistance to the needy 
and destitute. The fund was administered by a thirty-six 
member body, called Tnangats Matakararutiun, "Assistance to 
the Homeless." This committee or council was comprised of 
six "classes" or categories, each of which was headed by one 
oe two prominent amiras and included well-known artisans. 
Each guild contributed a determined amount to this body 
through its representatives. The committee dispensed money 
to the poor, the orphans, helpless old people, the mentally 
retarded, and even contributed to the dowry of poor brides. 
In addition, it allocated financial aid to schools in need, 
and helped alleviate the financial burden of the patriar- 
chate. Naturally, even as they were helping the poor on an 
individual basis, or collectively through the administrative 
committee, amiras were enhancing their image in the millet 


as benefactors and philanthropists. 


lReportedly Bezdjian was emulating the Jewish millet 
which had established a "Danger and Accident Treasury" to 
help the poor and needy. P. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandano- 
tsin, pp. 38-39. 
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As part of their philanthropic activities, amiras built 
several hospitals. As early as 1743, a hospital was con- 
structed at Narli Kapu. In 1794, Mgrditch Amira Miridjanian: 
contributed a large sum for the repair of this hospital. 
During the same year he paid for the construction of a hos- 
_ pital in Pera.l The outstanding institution of this kind 
was (and remains) the large Surb Prkitch Azgayin Hirandanots, 
(St. Savior National Hospital) which is still used by the 
Armenian community of Istanbul. This hospital, too, was 
built thanks to Harutiun Amira Bezdjian's initiative and 
financial generosity. Its construction started in 1832 and 
took two years to complete. Built on a large parcel of 
land, over 4,000 cubit, it cost more than 4,000 purses, a 
sum equivalent to 20,000 Ottoman gold coins, or H60,000 
francs (at 1887 currency rates).? This large hospital in- 
cluded not only the buildings devoted to medical use, but 
also an orphanage, a home for the aged and a section for the 
mentally ill. 

Bezdjian Amira, who enjoyed the respect and admiration 
of all, managed to mobilize all the other amiras in the 
financing of the hospital. Among them, to mention just one 
instance, Baghdasar Amira Teheraz donated 60,000 kurus while 


his daughter contributed another 30,000 kurus.J The archi- 


lTorkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:202. 
2p, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 17. 


3A. Ketchian, Akn, p. 207. 
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tects of the building were Garabed Amira Balian and his 
brother-in-law Hovhannes Amira Serverian, while the general 
supervisor was Mikayel Amira Pishmishian. Hagop Celebi 
Diuzian represented Bezdjian so far as the specifications of 
the project were concerned. Bezdjian himself died before 

. the project was completed. 

.The hospital was supervised by various amiras. The 
first to manage the institution was Bezdjian's trusted friend 
Pishmishian Amira who bought parcels of land adjacent to the | 
hospital thus enlarging it. More importantly, he obtained 
permission to manufacture candles in the hospital for the 
Armenian churches, monasteries and convents, an activity that 
had been a monopoly of the Muslim evkaf ministry until then. 
The proceeds from the sale of candles were to benefit the 
hospital.l The institution flourished during the supervision 
of Boghos Amira Dadian who, not only further enlarged the 
hospital, but transferred to it the allocation of meat and 
bread the Sultan had granted to his family; furthermore, he 
donated between 50 and 60,000 kurus annually.? 

In addition to charities and philanthropy, most amiras 
were active in the field of education. The first Armenian 
secular school was opened at Kum Kapu, in 1790, thanks to 


the financial contribution of the enlightened amira, Mgrditch 





Amira Miridjanian. This school served as a model; soon many 


lp, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. 65-72. 


2Ibid., pp. 81-86. 
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others were established in various parts of Istanbul. Miri- 
djanian founded two additional schools himself, one at Langa 
and the other at Balat, two districts with heavy Armenian 
populations. In recognition for his educational and cultur- 
al endeavors Patriarch Zakaria officially bestowed upon him 
the attribute "Shnorhali," meaning "full of grace"; he was 
later to be known as Shnorhk Mgrditch Amira.+ 

Many amiras followed Shnorhk Amira's example; yet no 
one built more schools and donated more money than Harutiun 
Amira Bezdjian. In 1820, Harutiun Amira financed the con- 
struction of a professional school of embroidery (in Turkish 
dival or düval and suzen) for girls at Kum Kapu;? this was 
the first school of its kind. Almost all the seelestaseieat 
vestments for the Armenian clergy were prepared at this 
school. In 1826 the school founded by Shnorhk Amira at Kum 
Kapu was burnt down; Bezdjian financed its reconstruction in 
1830. It was renamed after Bezdjian. In 1832 Bezdjian paid 
for the opening of a school at Eyyup. During the same year, 
thanks to his financial largesse, a school was built at 
Kanli Kilise. This school was sponsored by the esnaf, guild, 
of mehanacis or tavern keepers, who provided its annual bud- 
gets. The opening of two other schools was also financed by 


Bezdjian: a school for boys, called Boghosian after his 


lasadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 89; Torkomian, Eremia Tehe- 
lepii, 1:240. 


?Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 118. 
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father, and another for girls, Varvarian, so named after his 
mother. To guarantee income for the yearly budgets of these 
two schools Bezdjian Amira donated 250,000 kurus as an in- 
violable endowment with the proviso that its proceeds would 
be used only by the school. Furthermore, in collaboration 

| with Djanig Amira Papazian (or Simonian), Bezdjian financed 
in 1830 the construction of two schools for girls (St. 
Hripsimiants and Sts. Gayianiants), and two schools for boys 
(St. Etjmiadzin and St. Lusavoriteh) in the Kernavulo and 
Skordella sections of Pera. Moreover, two water fountains 
were built near each school, and the expense of their con- 
struction was shared by Bezdjian Amira and Garabed Amira 
Balian.! 

The individual who founded the greatest number of 
schools after Bezdjian was Hovhannes Amira Dadian. In 1844, 
he established a school named Ardzruni at Makri Köy (or 
Bakir K8y) for the Armenian inhabitants of that locality al- 
iost all of whom worked at the nearby canon works.? In 1847, 
he founded a school for boys and another for girls at Narli 
Kapu. In 1851, he paid for the construction of a school 


named Dadian, after his family, at Azadli. The annual ex- 


lZartarian, Hishatakaran, 2nd ed. (Cairo, 1933-1939), 
1:23; Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 1:240, 310, 2:122; Asadur, 
Polsoy Hayere, pp. 126-127, 135; Garabed Iutiudjian, "Manku- 
tean Hishatakner" ["Memories of Childhood"], Masis (Constan- 
tinople), 6 March 1893, p. 133. 


2This school was later named Dadian; a junior high 
school, it had 449 pupils in 1963. See Boghosian, Dadian 
Gerdastane, pp. 87-88. 
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penses of this school as well as the others were either 
financed by him or a member of his family. To defray the 
budgetary expenditures of the Dadian school at Azadli he 
willed two houses and a store to the institution. In addi- 
tion to these, many schools were established in the villages 
and towns in close proximity to Istanbul as well as a school 
at Izmit thanks to Hovhannes Amira's financial contribu- 
kigne f 

Among amiras who emulated Bezdjian, the most striking 
figure is Mgrditeh Amira Djezayirlian who, with some assis- 
tance from Harutiun Amira Nevruzian, established the St. 
Nersisian school for boys and girls at Hasköy, in 1836. 
Later, he founded the Nersisian Society to lend moral and 
finaneial support to the school, whieh was perhaps the lar- 
gest educational institution of the time, with a total en- 
rollment of 600 pupils. It is worth mentioning that this 
school, unlike the others, had a mixed student body. When 
the sehool faced financial difficulties, Djezayirlian came 
to its rescue by contributing 10,000 kurus monthly until 
this progressive school was closed in 1843 as a consequence 
of conservative sopeeie ted to its liberal curriculum. Many 
Armenians objected to coeducational schools on principle, 


while the more ignorant members of the populace considered 


lasadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 168; Boghosian, Dadian Gerd- 
stane, pp. 86-90; Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, pp. 56-65 
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science as magic and satanic learning.1 

Unlike his fellow amiras who were content to contribute 
to schools and churches, Djezayirlian paid for the education 
of a number of promising and bright young Armenians in Euro- 
pean universities. Many of these western-educated young men 
reached high positions in the government and became leaders 
of the millet. Suffice it to mention here that one of these 
university graduates, sponsored by Djezayirlian Amira, Kri- 
kor Aghaton (1823-1868), became the first Armenian to be 
appointed vezir by the Sultan, when in 18/8 he was named 
Minister for Public Works.^ Had not sudden misfortune 
struck him down to the level of poverty, this enlightened 
amira could have contributed much more to the educational 
field. Later writers gave him the attribute usumnaser, 
"supporter of education."3 

Most other amiras made a contribution to schools in one 
way or another. Hovhannes Çelebi Diuzian, at Bezdjian's 
suggestion, established two schools, one at Galata and an- 
other at Kartal, two districts in Istanbul. It was thanks 
to such widespread support for education by amiras that a 


school was erected next to each church in Istanbul during 


lAsadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 136; Torkomian, Eremia Tehe- 
lepii, 2:450; G. Hnaser, "Niuter K.polsoy Ashkharhabari Pat- 
mutean Hamar" ["Materials for the History of the Vernacular 
of Constantinople"], Anahid (Paris), 3rd yr., nos. 3-1 
(Sept.-Dec. 1931): 143-145. 


?Zartarian, Hishatakaran, 3:55. 


Junaser, "niuter Ashkharbari," p. 143. 
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the days of Patriarch Hovhannes Tchamasherdjian (1802-1813).+ 
According to Arshag Alboyadjian's usually reliable esti- 
mates, there were twenty-four Armenian elementary schools in 
Istanbul by 1847. During the next decade this number in- 
creased by eighteen more, reaching a total of forty-two, 
including two colleges and two high schools. The total en- 
rollment of these schools was 5,531, while the number of 
teachers was 197.2 A number of amiras not only provided the 
initial funds for the construction of these schools, but 
endowed them with revenue-producing properties or interest- 
bearing large liquid capital to pay for the operating ex- 
penses, as is demonstrated by the instances already cited. 

There were also those who, after the construction of a 
school and their support of its operational expenses for a 
year or two, would relinquish their financial sponsorship to 
others. Thus, the school at Langa was supported by the 
guild of jewelers, the one at Top Kapu was sponsored by the 
guild of muslin manufacturers (tülbendei in Turkish), the 
one at Yeni Mahalle in Samatya district was financed by the 
guilds of merchants who did business with Europe (in Turkish 
Avrupa tüccari) and by the merchants of tobacco (in Turkish 
tütünci and tÜmbekci).J 


lAsadur, Polsoy Hayere, pp. 107-108. 
2Alboyadjian, "Sahmanadrutiune," pp. 388-389. 


3Ibid., p. 157. 


Finally the amiras' attention was not restricted to the 
capital. As already mentioned, Hovhannes Amira Dadian made 
large contributions to schools outside of Istanbul. In 1858 
Boghos Amira Dadian and Garabed Amira Balian donated the sum 
of 180,000 kurus for the construction of a boarding school 
in Jerusalem, adjacent to St. James convent. 

The most historic step in the educational endeavors of 
amiras was their decision to support the opening of a col- 
lege, known as the Djemaran, in 1836. As we shall see later 
in this chapter, this school was to become an object of dis- 
pute and strife in the Armenian community of Istanbul, cul- 
minating in the adoption of a constitution for the millet. 

In addition to education, many amiras demonstrated | 
great interest in the advancement of culture. Shnorhk Amira 
Miridjanian, the founder of the first secular school, set up 
a new printing establishment adjacent to the church St. Mary 
at Kum Kapu. More than half a dozen religious books were 
published by the presses of this printing shop under the 
supervision of a notable scholar of the time, Madteos Dpir.t 
Another printing establishment was founded by Apraham Terz- 
iants Amira at Hasan Pasha Khan where during its two years 
of existence (from 1821 to 1826) some ten books, mostly of 
religious nature, were published. The colophons of these 


books reveal the generosity of this amira who paid for the 


lTorkomian, Eremia Tehelepii, 1:242. 
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printing expenses of all the books, until death put an end 
to his publishing zeal.l Moreover, the books were freely 
distributed in the provinces for the enlightenment of the 
people there.2 A number of other amiras sponsored the pub- 
lication of books. Bezdjian paid for the publication of a 

. scholarly work entitled Parskahay Bargirk, "Persian-Armenian 
Dictionary," by Badueli Kevork.J These books published or 
sponsored by amiras were of religious, didactic or peda- 
gogie nature. 

The exception was Hovhannes Amira Dadian. No amina 
had been so keenly interested and so dedicated to the pub- 
lieation of books designed for the education of the common 
people. Dadian Amira made major contributions to the twin 
Mekhitarist institutions in Venice and in Vienna. Being an 
ardent student of Armenian history, he commissioned the 
Mekhitarist scholar cleric Hovsep Katerdjian to write a 
three-volume "Universal History," the first two volumes.of 
which were published in Vienna, in 1849 and 1852. (The 
third volume, dealing with the modern period, was never 


written, for unknown reasons. )4 Upon his recommendation, 


lasadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 128. 


2Hratcheay Adjarian, "Hayots Dere Osmanean Kaystrutean 
metj" ["The Role of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire"], Ban- 
ber Ereani Hamalsarani (Erevan), 1967, p. 157. 


3Endardsak Oratsoyts, 1900, p. 142. 


Halboyadjian, Dadian, p. 68; Boghosian, Dadian Gerdas- 
tane, p. 98. 
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several copies of an atlas in Armenian were prepared by the 
Mekhitarist scholar Arsen Aydenian, each copy costing over 
five hundred gold francs. He also commissioned the versa- 
tile and talented Mekhitarist cleric Ghevont Alishan, a 
great geographer, to write a two-volume geography, which was 
published in Venice in 1853. The history and geography 
backs were intended for the use of Armenian students and 
Jaya. Hovhannes Amira donated many valuable books to 
various schools, including the seminary at Armash. 

Some amiras initiated and organized cultural societies 
as a vehicle to support education and to paise the level of 
common people. Djezayirlian's Nersisian Society has already 
been mentioned. The first amira to establish such a society 
was Hovhannes Celebi Diuzian who, in 1812, founded the Ar- 
sharuniats Society. The goal of this society was to enhance 
the propagation of Armenian culture. The society's exis- 
tence was short, from 1812 to 1820, yet during this period 
it helped in the publication of two periodicals, Eghanak 
Biuzantean, "Byzantine Season" (1803-1820), and Ditak Biu- 
zantean, "Byzantine Observer" (1812-1816), both published by 
the Mekhitarists.! Hovhannes's son, Hagop Çelebi, financed 
the publication of the journal Evropa, "Europe," by the 


Mekhitarists of Vienna.  Hovhannes Amira Dadian lent finan- 


lKarekin Levonian, Hayots Parberakan Mamule, 1794-1934 
[The Periodicals of the Armenians, 1794-1934] (Erevan, 
1934), p. XIX; Karnig Stepanian, Urvagidz Arevmtahay Tatroni 
Patmutyan [A Sketch of the History of West-Armenian Theater], 
2 vols. (Erevan, 1962-1967), 1:25. 
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cial support to the Siuneats Society of Izmir (or Smyrna), 
established there in 1841. The society's aim was to help 
Armenian schools of the city by providing not only financial 
assistance but also education materials, such as maps, 
laboratory utensils and instruments, ete. The Dadians 
bought fifteen subscriptions, each at 50 kurus per annum; 
more importantly, Hovhannes Amira donated to the octote 
expensive mathematical instruments, worth over fifteen thou- 
sand kurus, to be distributed to schoois.+ 

In general, one may discern in the motives of amiras, 
aside from pride and self-glorification, a concerted effort 
to educate the common people, especially the young genera- 
tion. Their intention was to increase the literacy of the 
Armenian people, both in order to assist them to acquire 
Western technical skills and professions, and to encourage 
the spread of Armenian culture and literature. The educác 
tional drive, spearheaded by such enlightened figures as 
Shnorhk Amira Miridjanian, Harutiun Amira Bezdjian, Hov- 
hannes Amira Dadian, and most progressive of them all, 
Mgrditeh Amira Djezayirlian, aimed at eradicating centuries 
of ignorance and illiteracy, as well as bringing some mea- 
sure of economic well-being. 

The increased literacy and numeracy, which the rela- 
tively early creation of these schools made possible among 


the Armenian population of Istanbul (and Izmir), played a 


larshaloys Araratean (Smyrna), 1841, nos. 38 and 59. 
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major role in improving the economic position of Armenians. 
No single example illustrates this so well as that provided 
by Mgrditeh Amira Djezayirlian, who, upon being appointed 
gümrük emini or "chief of customs," began a systematic 
policy of placing Armenians in clerical and other bureau- 
cratic positions in the customs services. One source esti- 
mates the number of employees placed by Djezayirlian at 
20,000.* It would, I believe, be a mistake to attribute 
such an action to mere chauvinism. Djezayirlian was working 
in the 1830s and 1850s, at a time when efforts headed by 
other Armenians were striving to bring about some measure of 
westernization in the Ottoman Empire--in its industries and 
its bureaucracies. As more recent experience with the wes- 
ternization of the developing countries has shown, one of 
the chief obstacles to the rapid achievement of such an ob- 
jective is the absence of trained personnel. In the Ottoman 
Empire, the amiras' generosity in endowing schools was re- 
sponsible in large measure for the early training of many 
ordinary Armenians in the basic skills of industrial civili- 
zation. There were, of course, Turks who had such training, 
but they constituted a relatively tiny proportion of the 
Turkish population, and doubtlessly preferred the army and 
sections of the higher bureaucracy. In situations such as 
those provided by the customs bureaucracy, the bilingual and 


multilingual Armenians offered their familiarity with com- 


lunaser, "Niuter Ashkharhabari," p. 145. 
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merce as an added qualification for the job. 

While contribution to the educational and cultural 
fields was a rather recent development, construction and 
repair of churches were old and traditional practices of 
the rich since the disappearance of the medieval nakharar 
dynasties. In keeping with the centuries-old custom, amiras 
devoted themselves to religious charities; the building of 
a new church or the reconstruction of an old convent repre- 
sented the best expressions of religiosity, charity and 
faithfulness to the church. Many an amira sponsored the 
erection of a church, and a number of them, like the Dad- 
ians, the Balians, and especially Bezdjian, built several. 
Bezdjian alone financed the construction or repair of a 
dozen churches; the Balians were the architects as well as 
the donors of a number of churches.? 

Many new churches were built through the generosity of 
single amiras. To cite but a few: Misak Amira Misakian 
financed the building of two churches, one at Boyaci Köy, 
near Rumeli Hisar (1840) and another, through a bequest in 


his will, at Emirgün (1857);3 Harutiun Amira Noradungian 


lZartarian, Hishatakaran, 2:17, 23; Torkomian, Eremia 
Tehelepii, 1:271, 2:473-474, 544; Stepan Papazian, Kensagru- 
tiun Harutiun Bezdjiani [Biography of Harutiun Bezdjian] 


(Constantinople, 1864), pp. 25-35; Toros Azadian, Hariura- 
meay Hopelean Bezdjian Mayr Varjarani, Kum Kapu 1830-1930 
[Centenary of Bezdjian School, Kum Kapu, 1830-1930] (Con- 
stantinople, 1930), pp. 18-23. 

?Torkomian, Eremia Tchelepii, 2:658. 


JIbid., pp. 699, 702. 
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defrayed the cost of the reconstruction of the church at 
Kadi Këy (1818);1l Garabed and Kevork Karakehya Eramian 
brothers paid for the construction of a church at BOyükdere 
(1848);? Garabed Amira Aznavurian sponsored the building of 
a new church at Narli Kapu (1807).3 leodnding to one source 
sixteen churches were either built or repaired during the 
short span of time between 1831 and 1839.4 

The cost of these constructions and repairs was ex- 
tremely high. Actual figures are not available, but contem- 
porary sources continuously repeat that tne construction of 
one or another church cost great sums. We have already men- 
tioned the ease of the reconstruction of the patriarchate 
and its adjoining three churches which cost three million 
Kurus, although to be sure this was an exceptional case. A 
more representative one is that of St. Mary's chureh at 
Ortak8y. In 1824 Bezdjian Amira donated 100,000 kurus to 
the church to repay its debts, most probably incurred as a 
result of some repairs. 

As important as funding the construction of a church 
was, the procurement of the official ferman or authorization 
needed to undertake the work. One had to be prepared "for 


great financial sacrifices" and demonstrate "exceptional 


lipid., 3:171. 
2tpid., 2:708. 
3Azadian, Akn I, p. 50. 


4 asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 133. 
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skills to wrest the necessary ferman."1 In general, acquir- 
ing a ferman for the construction or repair of a church 
would take years and large amounts of money, and yet such 
permissions were indispensable because the Ottoman govern- 
ment was particularly unwilling to permit the building of 
new churches. Thanks to their access to the Palace and to 
Ottoman officialdom, amiras were able to get the fermans 
relatively faster than the norm. Contemporary aecounts con- 
tinuously refer to the amira who had managed to obtain the 
ferman for the repair or erection of a church. For example, 
Davrijetsi mentions that Hoca Ruhitjan obtained a ferman for 
the repair of churches and monasteries ruined or damaged by 
the earthquake of 1648 in Van. As to the cost, Sarees aE 
either tactfully silent or give no specific details. 

As the Armenian population of Istanbul increased, the 
need for new places of worship became acute. Until the mid- 
nineteenth century the church was more than a house of God; 
it was the center of all community life. In the early per- 
iods, new churches were usually built on the sites of old 
ones. In the 1800s new churches were erected in new quar- 
ters and districts with Armenian populations. This expan- 
sion mostly occurred during Mahmud II's reign, partly as a 


result of his tolerance towards the non-Muslim millets, 


especially the Armenians, and partly thanks to the amiras' 


lsiruni, Polis, 1:117. 


?Davrijetsi, Patmutiun, pp. 352 and 493. 
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persevering efforts.  Amiras recognized the impact that the 
erection or repair of a church would have on their coreli- 
gionists. A few of them might have contributed out of 
piousness and religious belief, but most tried to enhance 
their prestige and influence in the millet. 

, At least two amiras, Bezdjian and Dadian, seem to have 
had a finer sense of noblesse oblige and a finer diplomatic 
solde They made contributions to the other millets besides 
their own.  Bezdjian contributed a large sum to the con- 
struction of a church at Galata for the Armenian Catholic 
millet, in 1831,1 and to another at Yeni Kapu for the Greek 
millet,2 while Hovhannes Amira Dadian donated money for the 
building of two churches for Greeks, one at Zeytinburnu and 
the other at Azadli.3 Patronizing other millets, they seem 
to have been acting neither from ecumenical nor philanthro- 
pic concerns. Their acts were intended first to raise nets 
‘prestige beyond the limits of their own millet, and secondly, 
to help develop better relations between the Armenian millet, 
of which they were the leaders, and the other two millets.” 

At the time, churches were under the authority of 


mitevellis, "executors of the will." According to the 


lA. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 256. 

?Zartarian, Hishatakaran, 7:23. 

JBoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, pp. 85-90. 

Ht is worth noting the case of Pilibos Amira Arpiarian 
and his son Kasbar Amira, who built "a magnificent mosque, 


the Ulu Cami," at Gaban, near Akn, "to avoid the jealousy of 
the [local] Turkish people." A. Ketchian, Akn, p. 226. 
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sharia, the Islamic law, when a property or institution was 
built or bequeathed for religious or charitable purposes (in 
Islamic terminology, made vakf or vakif), it was to be man- 
aged by or entrusted to a mütevelli, charged with carrying 
out the donor's stipulations. Under Ottoman rule, churches, 
as religious instituticns, were vakfs and, therefore, were 
supposed to have their mütevellis. Without delving into the 
legal ramifications and nuances of this system suffice it to 
mention that the mütevellis of Armenian churches were ap- 
pointed for life by the Patriarch and sanctioned officially 
by the government. The Patriarch was the chief mütevelli of 
all millet institutions and properties which fell under vakf 
rules.t 

As a general rule, the Patriarch would appoint an amira 
mütevelli for a specific church, choosing him from a list of 
candidates submitted to him by the council of amiras. The 
mütevelli, in his turn, appointed his deputy, vekil, whose 
term of office was limited to three years and who was Hoe 
countable to him. The mütevelli also appointed a body com- 
prised of four to twelve members, called ekeghetspan, lit- 
erally "puárdian of the church," whose main funetion was to 
look after the affairs of the church, in a supervisory 
capacity. The tenure of this body was also three years. 


The appointments of the mütevelli, who would make his selec- 


lp, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. 42-46; 
Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, pp. 154-155. Ormanian cites as syn- 
onymous to mütevelli, a Turkish word of Arabic origin, the 
Armenian words varitch, "director," and ishkhanaped, "chief 
ruler"; Azgapatum, 2:3372. 
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tion from a list of candidates submitted by his vekil, were 
confirmed by a Patriarchal bull. 

Although the report submitted by the ekeghetspans was- 
to be approved by the Patriarch, the mütevelli was the ulti- 
mate authority in his church. The vekil, the ekeghetspans 
and other officials of the church were all accountable to 
him. The mütevelli's accountability to the Patriarch was 
more of a formality than a regulation of some consequence, 
since he was appointed for life, unless he committed a major 
fraud; in such a ease the Patriarch would remove him from 
office with the concurrence of the amira council. Many an 
amipra-mütevelli abused his authority and misused the office 
entrusted to him to benefit financially. Popular discontent 
and protest, however, could not force his removal. 

Armenian writers have frequently mentioned the office 
of mütevelli, but none has focused any attention on it, 
except for one student of the topic who has pointed out the 
arbitrary and capricious nature of the authority vested in 
the office holder: 

whenever the miltevelli was a man of great influ- 
ence, which happened quite frequently, there was 
no limit to his rule or caprice. He would run 
the ehureh and the institutions connected with 

it with his own men; nobody dared ask an account- 
ing from him. As the properties of the church 
were [recorded] in the name of the mütevelli, he 
was practically free from any responsibility; it 
is easy to see how, under the mütevelli system, 


abuses were committed and covered up.1 


In addition to possible financial "rewards," the office 


lp. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 46. 
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of mütevelli served as a power base for many amiras.  Con- 
trol over a church was translated, in practical terms, into 
great influence, if not rule, over a segment of the commun- 
ity. The combination of economic power and connections 
within the government turned the mütevelli-amira into an 
unehallengeable leader. The church, if one is allowed to 
usé a medieval term, was the fief of the mütevelli-amira. 
Only in 1847 was & first attempt made to reform the system, 
and the Armenian constitution of 1860 eventually abrogated 
the system in a special article relating to the Economic 
Council.+ 

As was stated earlier in this chapter, Armenian national 
life evolved around the Patriarchate. The institution was a 
creation of the Ottoman state. The Patriarch was both the 
spiritual and civic leader of the entire Armenian population 
of the empire. As milletbagi, head of the millet, the Patri- 
arch ranked equal to a pasha. His investiture came directly 
from the sultan through the issuance of an imperial ferman. 
The Patriarch was personally responsible for the administra- 
tion of his millet. As a corollary to this responsibility, 
he enjoyed complete jurisdiction over the Armenian millet, 
that is over its religious, charitable and educational in- 
stitutions. Within the patriarchal premises, he had his own 
court and prison, where he could try all cases except those 


involving "public security and crime." The Patriarch wielded 


lipid. Modern historians have also failed to focus on 
the office of mütevelli. 
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such power that 
a note from him to the Porte was quite sufficient 
... to procure the banishment of any individual, 
whether an ecclesiastic or layman, the mere word 
of the Patriarch being taken as sufficient to 
establish the guilt of the accused.1l 
Because of this power over their lives, people dreaded the 
Patriarch, as an eyewitness vividly put it: 
In those days the name of the patriarch caused 
terror in the capital, when the bailiff came to 
an Armenian and said 'the vekil Holy Father would 
like to see you,’ the man was so petrified that 
his saliva dried in his mouth. Then the bailiff 
pulled the man by a big chain around his neck 
through the streets like a bull-dog and took him 
to the Patriarchate. No one dared to interfere. 
At the Patriarchate the vekil, with whom no one 
could joke, told the man to lie down on his sto- 
mach, and personally delivered twenty-five to 
thirty lashes on his back.? 
Finally, the Patriarch, as milletbasi, was granted many priv- 
ileges, such as the right to own properties, to be exempt 
from taxation, along with the fifteen members of his staff, 
and to appoint tax collectors for the collection of state 
taxes from members of his millet, since he was personally 
responsible for the payment of his millet's tax which amoun- 
ted to one hundred thousand akçe. 
As in the case of secular matters, the Patriarch exer- 
cised total control over the clergy. He was empowered by 
church custom to appoint and to remove clerics from office, 


and by the sultan's ferman to exile and to imprison clerics 





us G. O. Dwight, Christianity in Turkey (London, 1854), 
p. ° 


: 2tutiudjian, "Hishatakner," Masis (19 March 1893, p. 
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at all the levels of ecclesiastical hierarchy, from the 
deacon to the highest ranking bishop. Furthermore, the 
katholikoi of Sis (Cilicia) and Aghtamar were subordinate to 
him in administrative matters, even though they ranked 
higher in the church hierarchy. For a short period in the 
. late sixteenth century, during Ottoman rule over the Cauca- 
sus,.even the katholikos of All the Armenians at Etjmiadzin 
depended on the Patriarch's intercession with the Ottoman 
government for administrative appointments. l 

Among his jurisdictional protocols, the Patriarch was 
vested with the authority to grant permission for the con- 
struction and repair of churches, monasteries, convents, 
schools and printing establishments. In fact, he had abso- 
lute control over the religious and secular education of his 
millet, including publications. Nothing could be published 
without the Patriarch's written approval. As a student of 
the subject put it very aptly, "until tne middle of the 
nineteenth century the Armenian patriarchate was, for all 
practical purposes, a strict censorship office for all types 
of publications."? 

Successive patriarchs applied themselves and success- 
fully centralized in the patriarchate all the affairs of the 


Armenians living in the empire. As the boundaries of the 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 2:2286. 


2vartan Artinian, "A Study of the Historical Develop- 
ment of the Armenian Constitutional System in the Ottoman 
Empire, 1839-1863" (Ph.D. dissertation, Brandeis University, 
1969), p. 14. 
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Ottoman state stretched, new communities came under patri- 
archal authority. The Ottomans did not oppose this growth 
and centralization of patriarchal jurisdiction and power, 
which paralleled their own conguests. Consequently, as 
Armenian-inhabited areas of Persia, from Van to the Cauca- 
Sus, were seized by the Ottomans in the wars of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the Patriarch's power 
became enormous. The Ottomans helped and encouraged this 
inerease in patriarchal power since this rendered the gov- 
ernance of the millet much easier and simpler. They need 
have dealings with only one monolithic institution and its 
representative, the Patriarch. Throughout this period con- 
tention and struggle around the patriarchate dominate Armen- 
ian national life, as the amiras strove and were eventually 
able to bring this powerful institution under their sway. 
From the time of its founding, the laity had partici- 
pated in the administration of the Armenian church, especi- 
ally in the election of ecclesiastical office holders, from 
the parish priest to the katholikos. During the early per- 
iod of Ottoman rule hocas and gelebis played an important 
role a the administrative affairs of the church. The first 
serio.s lnstance of intervention by the laity in patriarchal 
affairs occurred in 1649, when a PON of Armenian notables, 
led by Hoca Ruhitjan of Van, took control of the Patriar- 


chate and lay vicars managed the office for eleven months. 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 2:2472; Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 23. 
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A short time later, the Patriarchate once again came under 
the control of lay vicars, for about two years, between 1655 
and 1657. A committee comprised of twenty-four members, 
with Hoca Ruhitjan as its leader, transacted the affairs of 
the Patriarchate.l This experience was repeated about forty 
years later, when for four years, from 1689 to 1692, lay, or 
married priest vicars administered the Patriarchate.*? 

The growth and consolidation of the power of the Patri- 
archate did not hamper the hocas, celebis and especially the 
amiras, except in exceptional circumstances when a strong- 
willed Patriarch who had personal contacts with the Ottoman 
bureaucracy was elected. Normally, the amiras were in 
closer touch with the Porte than the Patriarch, by viste of 
their business dealings and personal connections. They 
could pressure the Patriarch directly or through the Ottoman 
government. As a result, a strong patriarchate, especially 
when led by a weak-willed Patriarch, simply meant that the 
Armenian millet would be ruled de facto by the amiras then 
in favor at Court. 

This pattern of intervention and control over the pat- 
riarchate continued until the adoption of & constitution in 
1860. It was not sheer hyperbole, then, for the most influ- 
ential among the amiras to be called azgapet, "leader of the 


nation." Under his leadership, a council of amiras, com- 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 2:2513, 2518; Asadur, Polsoy 
Hayere, p. 2T. 


20rmanian, Azgapatum, 2:2641, 2664; Tchamtchian, Patmu- 
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posed of the prominent members of the class, would elect and 
depose the Patriarch.l Through the Patriarch they would 
appoint prelates for the various dioceses of the empire. 
This council "decided every question of any importance per- 
taining to the civil or ecclesiastical affairs of the Armen- 
ian nation."? 

| A graphic illustration of the power of an Armenian not- 
able is provided by Hagop Aga Hovhannesian who, in 1752, 
removed one Patriarch and installed another one, in a totally 
arbitrary fashion.? Another sueh instance is the removal of 
Patriarch Krikor Basmadjian (1764-1773), who antagonized 
Kasbar Amira Muradian, Azgaped of the period, and was eventu- 
ally removed by him and his supporters. 

The Patriarchs tried to check the power of amiras. An 

early attempt at curbing the power of the few wealthy hocas 
and celebis was the general assembly convened by Patriarch 
Golod in 1725. The meeting was called for the election of a 
new katholikos of Etjmiadzin. In addition to the wealthy 
notables of the millet, Golod intentionally invited repre- 


1p, Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 91. 


?Dwight, Christianity, p. 66. 


3Hagop Aga was on a pilgrimage in Jerusalem, when the 
Patriarch of the Holy City, Hagop Nalian, expressed his wish 
to return to the patriarchal office at Constantinople; the 
aga obliged. On his return to the capital, Hagop Aga removed 
the Patriarch and installed Nalian. (Nalian served two 
terms; 1741-17849 and 1752-1764). Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 
70; Ormanian, Azgapatum, 2:2979. 


Bpapken Giuleserian, Hishatakaran Basmadjian Krikor 
Patriarki [Memoir of Patriarch Krikor Basmadjian] (Paris, 


1908), p. 114, 136; Ormanian, Azgapatum, 2:3085-3091. 
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sentatives of various esnafs, "gullds," on the one hand, to 
give the assembly a national character, and, on the other, 
to institutionalize the election of high cleries in similar 
assemblies. It is true that the delegates to the assembly 
were appointed by the Patriarch, and not Yeo paq; neverthe- 
less, the meeting represented a wider participation and a 
more democratic method of election than the self-appointed 
council of amiras, or hocas and gelebis. 

The attempt did not prove futile: similar assemblies 
were called intermittently, whenever urgent and important 
matters called for national debate and resolution. Despite 
such attempts, however, amiras kept both the initiative and 
the control over patriarchal elections and the administra- 
tion of the institution. On 26 April 1800, a meeting was 
held at Vezir Han, in Hovuian Amira's business place, at- 
tended by amiras and representatives of esnafs. The meet- 
ing, initiated by the leading amiras, elected Daniel Sur- 
maretsi (1799-1800) katholikos of Etjmiadzin and nominated 
three candidates for the patriarchal throne. Two days later 
a general assembly, with over four hundred participants, 
sanctioned the election of the katholikos and elected the 
amiras' preferred candidate Patriarch for Istanbul.l 

As the events following these elections showed, the 
amiras' control over the Patriarchate and the millet was not 


absolute. Due to the presence of strong contenders for the 


lAsadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 99; Ormanian, Azgapatum, 2: 
3255. 
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two positions and to the meddling of the Russian ambassador 
at Istanbul, new elections were held and different candi- 
dates were elected katholikos and Patriarch, respectively. 
Amira leadership was to be tested time and again, several 
factors combining to undermine it. First, the perennial 
rivalries among clerical figures who aspired to the patri- 
archal chair offered the amiras an opportunity to gain firm 
control but fragmented the group: the more clerical candi- 
dates needed the help of amiras, the more indebted they 
were to their backers, who had demonstrated their power by 
helping to install them and could threaten to do the re- 
verse. 

Secondly, amiras did not form a united front and a co- 
hesive unit, unless faced with outside challengers. They 
were divided, as we shall see, by personal, dynastic and 
group rivalries. It must be said in the amiras' favor that 
when faced with such a challenge, they worked together far 
more effectively than Armenian clerics, who might be thought 
to represent a coherent interest group. Ironically, the 
spirit of anarchic free-enterprise was stronger among celer- 
ics than the Armenian banker ore Naked ambition 
blinded the former to their institutional interests more 
often than the latter. 

Thirdly, new movements and forces, which the amiras 
attempted to stifle and contain, were developing and gaining 
strength within the millet. One of these developments was 


the centuries-old Catholic propaganda, which resumed its 
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campaign around the turn of the eighteenth century with new 
vigor and militancy, thanks to the diplomatic and financial 
support of such Catholic Western powers as France and Aus- 
tria. At first, the Armenian Apostolic church fought the 
Catholic missionaries with some success, the Ottoman govern- 
ment lending its own support to the Armenian church which it 
considered native. When these efforts failed to eradicate 
Catholic influence among Armenians, the church turned to an 
attempt to win over its "schismatic" members. 

At this time the Catholics were divided into two major 
camps: the Collegians, named after the College for the 
Propaganda of the Faith, insisted on the supremacy of the 
Pope and denied validity to the sacraments of the Armenian 
church, and the other Catholics and the Mekhitarists, named 
after their first Abbot, Mekhitar, founder of the Uniate 
Benedictine congregation, who were faithfully keeping many 
of the traditions of the Mother Church including the Armen- 
ian language. The latter were favorably disposed towards 
unity. 

The first such attempt at unity with Catholic Armenians 
was made on 3 July 1810. At the meeting convened by Patri- 
arch Hovhannes Tchamasherdjian (1802-1813), Armenian Catho- 
lies submitted a list of conditions which the representa-' 
tives of the Mother Church found unaeceptable.! In à second 


effort at reconciliation, Patriarch Boghos Krikorian (1815- 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 3:3396-3399; A. Berberian, Pat- 
mutiun, p. 449. 
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1823) called a special conference on 23 October 1817. Al- 
though Catholic Armenian representatives, including the 
Mekhitarists, favored unity with the Apostolic church, the 
pontifical vicar and the Collegian Catholics adamantly op- 
posed it. The latter were successful in eE the 
continuation of the ongoing talks and aborting conciliatory 
gestures.1 As in the first instance, in this second one 
too, amiras were instrumental in bringing the two sides to- 
gether. They took part in the preliminary discussions as 
well as in the formal meetings. Twelve amiras participated 
in the second conference of unity. 

The third such attempt at unity was ordered by the 
Ottoman government. Proponents of this new attempt were 
such major amiras as Harutiun Bezdjian, Krikor Balian, 
Djanig Papazian, Hovhannes Erganian, Harutiun Noradungian 
and Garabed Aznavurian. After three months of negotiations 
and discussion, a declaration of faith called hraver siro, 
"eall to love," was formulated as a compromise between the 
Apostolic and Catholic doctrines (2 April 1820). Hardly 
had some initial steps been taken in implementing this deci- 
sion when the Collegians intervened once more, and through 
devious means and provocative declarations, aroused the 
populace and disrupted the rapprochement between the two 
sides. The government had to use force to restore order and 
peace in the community. As a result many Armenians were 


lA. Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 82-83; Ormanian, Azgapa- 
tum, 3:3442-3447. 
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arrested, a few were hanged, among them eighty-year-old 
Krikor Amira Sakaian, while others were sent into exile, 
including Harutiun Amira Bezdjian and Garabed Amira Azna- 
vurian (September 1820). 

The involvement of amiras in these negotiations for 
unity and discussions was prompted as much by their posi- 
tion as leaders of the millet, as by pursuit of governmental 
policy. During the first two attempts they acted on their 
own, in defense of what they considered the best interests 
of the church and nation, but they were cognizant of the 
tacit approval of their actions by the government. In the 
aftermath of the third instance, if some of the amiras were 
exited and even one of them was hanged while another con- 
verted to Islam to save his life, the punishments were not 
meted out as a consequence of the government's disapproval 
of their policy of unity, but as a result of the upheaval 
and déstusbUhtes by the popuiace. 

The most potent challenge to amira leadership came 
from the esnafs. The concept, structure and function of the 
esnaf is beyond the scope of this study. Suffice it to men- 
tion that, according to one source, the Armenian craftsmen 


and merchants of the capital were organized into 65 esnafs 


lA. Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 108-135; Ormanian, Azga- 
patum, 3:3457-3471. 

In the aftermath of the Russo-Turkish war of 1828- 
1829 and the signing of the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829, 
the Catholics were granted the status of a separate millet 
on 6 January 1830. 
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about the end of the eighteenth eentury.+ As we have noted, 
the esnafs participated, to a limited extent, in the admini- 
stration of the millet affairs. They took part in the gen- 
eral assembly of 1725. But their participation was more a 
temporary and symbolic victory than a real and abiding one. 
In general, they rubber stamped the decisions made and the 
policies charted by the amiras. 

This passive and acquiescent attitude changed when the 
esnafs began to share in the financial burden of the nation- 
al institutions. At the General Assembly of 20 November 
1831 leaders of various esnafs pledged in writing to support 
financially schools assigned to their sponsorship. As a 
result of this pledge, the guild of merchants (tüccar) sup- 
ported the school at Top Kapu, that of jewelers financed 
the school at Langa, while the esnaf of tavern-keepers 
(meyhanaci) provided financial assistance for the school at 
Kanli Kilise.? Amiras, However: would not relinquish any 
power to the esnafs of their own volition. Thus, the Ad- 
visory Board, elected by the General Assembly convened on 
19 Mareh 183! and in which representatives of the esnafs 
participated was composed solely of amiras. 

It was the combination of internal dissension and ex- 


ternal pressure that brought changes in the political struc- 


lpivan Hayots Patmutean [Archives of Armenian History], 
vol. 10 (Tiflis, 1912), p. 338. 


?Iutiudjian, "Hishatakner," Masis (17 March 1893), p. 
148. 


ture of the millet administration. The Hatt-i Serif of 
Gülhane of 1839 provided great impetus for change by its 
advocacy of reforms within Ottoman society, in general, and 
non-Muslim millets, in particular. As an application of the 
judicial equality of Muslims and non-Muslims in the courts, 
enunciated in the imperial edict, Sultan Abdtilmecid estab- 
lished the Meclis-i Ahkam-i Adliye, "the Supreme Council of 
Judicial Ordinances," which formulated a new penal code for 
all Ottoman subjects.+ The introduction of such reforms as 
guarantees for security of life, honor and property, and 
equality before the law, did not affect amiras' status dir- 
ectly. In the first Judicial Council, set up by the patri- 
arch in 1840 following the Ottoman example, there were four 
amiras along with four married priests, with no esnaf repre- 
sentation.? 

The abolition of iltizam tascharning; one of the re- 
form measures contained in the Hatt-i Serif, did however, 
undermine the amiras' dominance over the millet. Not be- 
cause it allegedly ruined the amiras economically, as one 
modern student has claimed;2 no instances of financial loss 
of great magnitude have been recorded in contemporary sour- 
ces; furthermore, the iltizam was reinstituted two years 


later (11 March 1852); but because of its economic conse- 


lBernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey, end ed. 
(London, 1969), p. 108. 
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quences on the Patriarchate and the millet. As a result of 
this abolition, the Sultan directed the Patriarch, through 
the imperial irade, "rescript," of 1 March 1840, to collect 
state taxes from all the Armenians under his jurisdiction 
and remit them to the imperial treasury. At the same time, 
religious institutions and properties which had been hither- 
to tax exempt were now taxed. The Patriarch, Hagopos Sero- 
pian (1839-1840), whose traditional prerogatives and privi- 
leges were greatly diminished by the reforms, faced with the 
refusal of sarraf-amiras to cooperate with the Patriarchate 
in the collection of taxes and to extend to it financial 
help, on 7 March 1840, appointed a special committee to ad- 
minister the complicated finances of the Patriarchate. 
This Committee of Twenty-Four, as it came to be known, was 
composed of two technocrat-amiras and twenty-two represen- 
tatives of the various esnafs. In addition to the admini- 
stration of the patriarchal finances, it had to manage all 
the national institutions, including the schools. It was 
chaired by a guild representative, Hetum Meriemkulian.! For 
the first time in the history of the Armenian millet, the 
esnafs' representatives were members of an executive body 
with decision-making power; furthermore, they also formed 
the absolute majority of the committee. 

Several factors had contributed to this radical devel- 
opment: the reforms announced in the Hatt-ı Serif, the rise 


Lalpoyadjian, "Sahmanadrutiune," pp. 188-189. 
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in the economie power of the esnafs in the millet, the dimi- 
nution of patriarehal privileges, and the temporary split in 
amira ranks caused by conflicts between the extremely con- 
servative sarrafs and the relatively "liberal" technocrat- 
amiras. This conflict focused above all on developments in 
Armenian education. 

The immediate and apparent cause for the wedge driven 
between the amiras was the question of the Armenian College, 
founded in 1838 at Uskiidar. This institution of higher 
learning, called the Djemaran ("college," "lyceum" or "aca- 
demy"), was the brainchild of two imperial architects, 
Garabed Amira Balian and Hovhannes Amira Serverian, the lat- 
ter of whom was appointed mütevelli of the college. As the 
Greeks, Latins and Protestants already had their high 
schools, the need for a similar educational institution for 
the Armenian Apostolic millet had been voiced repeatedly in 
the decade preceding the foundation of the College. On 26 
August 1836 Patriarch Stepannos Aghavni Zakarian (1831-1839) 
called a meeting which resolved to open the school with an 
initial contribution of 200,000 kurus for its construction, 
and an annual subsidy of 120,000 kurus from the Patriarchate 


of Jerusalem. Twenty amiras, mostly sarrafs, made a pledge 





that each of them would pay the tuition of a needy student. 
Students from well-to-do families were to be charged 3,000 


kurus.* The project was supported by the clerics, including 


lp. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. 73-74; Asa- 
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the Patriarch, the amiras and the esnafs, and the college 
was officially inaugurated on 9 December 1838. 

Once the school was opened, however, old rivalries and 
conflicts emerged, and soon became so serious that they 
divided the amira class into two camps: the sarrafs and 
their partisans, who formed the much larger bloc, and the 
C ecnRSoK db or professionals which included the Balians, the 
Dadiane; Serverian and their adherents. The division was 
clearly drawn along professional lines, and involved mueh 
more than curricular issues. 

The split was not devoid of politieal overtones and 
principles. The sarrafs represented the more conservative 
and traditionalist segment of the class, while the techno- 
epats, at least at this juncture, demonstrated some "1iber- 
al" tendencies. The antagonisms which emerged in the course 
of the conflict over the Djemaran quickly grew to aaa ys 
issues not directly related to education. Ultimately, the 
struggle was waged for control of the Patriarchate and, 
indirectly, for the right to lead the Armenian millet. Per- 
sonal and group jealousies within the amira ruling class 
found in the Djemaran affair a convenient battleground, a 
testing-place for their strength. For example, the conser- 
vative sarraf-amiras, who had begun by supporting the 


school, convineed the representative of the Jerusalem 


lThe sarraf-amiras strongly resented the fact that the 
Djemaran was established through the initiative of the 
technocrat-amiras, specifically the two imperial architects 
Garabed Amira Balian and Hovhannes Amira Serverian. In 
their eyes the college was a showpiece hurting their pride 
as a group. 
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Patriarchate in Istanbul to stop payment of the annual sub- 
sidy; this threw the college into financial difficulties, 
and the technocrat-amiras failed to come to its rescue.1 
Thus the whole weight of the financial burden of the insti- 
tution was thrown on the shoulders of the esnafs. The 
Patriarch tried to induce the amiras to help, but to no 
avail. Then the Patriarch, who was a fervent supporter of 
the college and hoped to set a good example, donated 6,000 
kurus as tuition for two students. Only the esnafs respon- 
ded. On 6 April 1841, they formed an association with over 
300 members, all artisans and small merchants, called Miakam 
Enkerutiun ("United Association"), to collect donations to 
support the school.? But these and other measures, such as 
a tax of five kurus on travel documents, were not sufficient 
to sustain the institution, which was demonstrating a high 
academic standard and enjoying considerable popularity, as 
evideneed by the following contemporary account: 
Four Armenian scholars (i.e. students) from the 
Scutari College, who were so anxious, a few months 
since, to come to our [Protestant] school, have 
recently gone to them (Armenians), have been re- 
ceived gratis and are about to enter. Some 
wealthy Armenian families of the first standing, 
who had determined to send their scholars to our 
school are now sending them to theirs, simply 


because the arrangements and the imposing array 
of teachers are so much more respectable that they 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 3:3723. 


2A. Sarukhan, Haykakan Khndirn ev Azgayin Sahmanadru- 
tiune Tiurkiayum, 1860-1910 [The Armenian Question and the 
A e rM Constitution in Turkey, 1860-1910] (Tiflis, 1912), 
pp. -T. 
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prefer paying 3,000 piastres annually for each 
scholar than to paying 1,000 here.l 


Despite the school's reputation and the popular support 
it received, the Committee of Twenty-Four found itself un- 
able to raise the necessary funds for the institutions under 
its jurisdiction, which included the college, and reluctant- 
ly resigned. The Patriarch again attempted to bring the 
amiras and the sarrafs together, but the former adamantly 
refused. The Patriarch then resigned. His predecessor, 
Stepannos Aghavni, was reinstated to the patriarchal chair. 
The new Patriarch was the clear choice of the sarraf-amiras, 
and his first action was to invite a committee of amiras to 
look after the finances of the millet. 

The dissolution of the Committee of Twenty-Four had 
aroused popular resentment, and there was a demonstration 
demanding its return. At first, the government acceded ‘to 
the popular demand and the committee was reinstituted on 1 
July 1841. A month later, however, on 14 August 1841, the 
order was recalled. This time, a much larger popular 
demonstration was organized. The government immediately 
undertook an investigation of the demonstration and its 
leaders were sent into exile (16 September 1841). On 3 
October of the Sene year the college was closed by the 
government which charged it with being the center and cause 


of all the turmoil in the millet.? 


lABCFM, no. 114. Report of the Annual Meeting of 1842. 


20rmanian, Azgapatum, 3:3729-3732; Alboyadjian, "Sah- 
manadrutiune," pp. 197-198. 
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In view of the leverage of amiras within the govern- 
ment, commentators. have assumed that these decisions were 
instigated by the sarraf-amiras.! This assumption is sup- 
ported by the account of a non-Armenian contemporary, made 
on ll October 1812: 

The bankers who now rule have closed the College 

at Scutari, and discharged the teachers. This 

institution has been in operation [for] about 

three years and has cost the Armenian community 

a very large sum of money, and it is said it 

will never be again opened. 
The unrest in the millet continued. On 18 November 1841, a 
month after the closing of the college, demonstrators pre- 
sented a petition to the Grand vezir Rifat Pasha, in which 
opposition to amira rule was expressed in no uncertain 
terms: "after the promulgation of the Hatt-ı Serif of Gül- 
hane, we can no longer be the slaves of the amiras."3 

To restore order in the community, the government in- 
tervened again; a Committee of Twenty-Seven esnaf represen- 
tatives was now given full responsibility over millet af- 
fairs. The amiras and the Patriarch pledged, in writing, 
not to meddle.” once more, however, the esnafs were unable 


to meet the financial needs of the millet, and after a year 


of existence the committee resigned (18 November 1842). The 


lartinian, "Historical Development," p. 55. 


2ABCFM, Mission to the Armenians, vol. 2, Journal of 
H. G. O. Dwight. 


Jalboyadjian, "Sahmanadrutiune," p. 197; Ormanian, 
Azgapatum, 3:3733. 
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amiras, triumphant, came back to power, but instead of work- 
ing as a committee as in the previous years, they divided 
the finances of the millet into three areas, each headed by 
an amira: | 
a) the Patriarchate, the responsibility of Harutiun Amira 
Erganian; 
b) the National Hospital, with Misak Amira Misakian as its 
finaneial director; 
c) Assistance to Orphans and the Poor, entrusted to Boghos 
Amira Ashnanian. 
The intention behind this division of responsibilities was 
less to institute a more efficient system in the financial 
administration of the millet than to restore the personal- 
ized style of governance, the traditional method of amiras. 
The victory of the amiras did not provide unambiguous 
proof of their power, however. It demonstrated the power of 
a tiny elite, its ability to employ its financial strength 
and court-connections to doom to failure the projects or 
institutions of others, such as the esnafs, who were its 
contenders for the leadership of the millet. Yet, if the 
once all-powerful amiras still retained what was, in effect, 
veto power in 1842, they could no longer manage the affairs 
of the millet without the support oP Une esnafs. Not even 
the temporary reinstitution of the iltizam tax-farming sys- 
tem was sufficient to restore their previous total domi- 
nance, though it doubtless increased the amiras' wealth once 


again. 
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By 1842, Erganian Amira had concentrated more power in 
his person than any other amira, as the chairman of the 
National Assembly, director of finances at the Patriarchate 
and as the head of the two divisions of the Anadolu ve 
Rumeli Kumpanyası, the sarraf organization. He took the 
initiative in bringing the esnafs and the amiras together, 
ana was also instrumental in the election of a popular can- 
didate, Madteos Tehukhadjian, to the patriarchal office on 
17 July 1844. “The new Patriarch, hoping to take advantage 
of the unique opportunity, organized a Mixed Council, com- 
posed of sixteen amiras and fourteen esnafs.  Tnis new Coun- 
cil assumed total responsibility for the administration of 
the Patriarchate. 

In consenting to participate in the Mixed Council, the 
amiras, especially the sarrafs, had made a major concession, 
by expressing their willingness to share power with the 
esnafs. Until then they had consistently refused to cooper- 
ate and work with the esnafs in decision-making bodies for 
any length of time. The esnafs, who had attempted to admin- 
ister the millet by themselves and had failed, willingly 
accepted the compromise measure. The result of this accep- 
tance was communal peace in the millet, and the Ottoman 
government agreed to reopen the Armenian College on 1 Octo- 
ber 1816, as an indication of its approval of the new admin- 
istration. 

While a relatively cooperative and harmonious relation- 


ship prevailed between the amiras and the esnafs, the former 
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now clashed with the Patriarch, who reserved for himself the 
Pight to administer "spiritual matters,[that is] to investi- 
gate, regulate, punish, ordain and select prelates."l He 
resisted the demands of the amiras for changes among the 
prelates, demands which they made in order to reassert their 
. power of patronage. It had been traditional for a preemi- 
nent.amira or group of amiras to demonstrate personal stand- 
ing and to reward the loyalty of supportive clerics by having 
them appointed to the various bishoprics about which the | 
Prelate had final say within the millet system. The Patri- 
arch's assertion of his right to ordain and select the mem- 
bers of the higher ranks of clergy was entirely legal, but 
remained, nevertheless, a direct challenge to the huge in- 
fluence which the amiras had traditionally exercised. They 
complained to Grand Vezir Mustafa Resid Pasha, who heeded 
the advice of his assistant, Hagop Grdjigian.  Grdjigian, 
who had served the Pasha in various diplomatic capacities 
when the latter was ambassador in Paris, Veinna and London, 
was now the Grand Vezir's secretary and advisor. An imper- 
ial ediot, issued on 7 May 1847, directed the Patriarch to 
proceed with the election of two separate and independent 
councils, one for the administration of secular affairs of 


the millet, the other for the spiritual-religious matters.J 


lipid., p. 318. 


2Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 163. 


34. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 319; P. Ketchian, Patmut- 
iun Hivandanotsin, p. 12. 
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This edict, attributed to Grdjigian, proved a turning point 
in the history of Western Armenians living in the Ottoman 
Empire. It did more than separate ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar matters; it instituted two governing bodies through 
election, rather than appointment, as had been the custom 
. previously. 

.This edict instructed the General Assembly, in which 
the clergy, amiras and esnafs participated, to elect a 
Spiritual Council, consisting of fourteen clerical members, 
all from Istanbul, and a Supreme Civil Council, comprised of 
twenty lay members. “he Supreme Civil Council, which in- 
cluded nine amiras and ten esnaf representatives, elected 
Hagop Grdjigian its logothete (also called loghofet or 
lBfet), a kind of executive director, who acted both as its 
chairman and executive secretary.1 Amira membership on the 
Council was composed of five sarrafs and four technocrats: 
two architects and two barutcubasi. The Supreme Civil Coun- 
cil was empowered with jurisdiction over secular education, 
finances and justice, while the Spiritual Council dealt with 
religious education, dogma and the ordination of clergy. 
This system continued until the adoption of a constitution 
in 1860. General assemblies were held biennially, each time 
electing the two councils. But the mechanism of this new 
system did not work smoothly; irregularities were committed 


because of the absence of clearly stated rules and regula- 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 3:3814; P. Ketehian, Patmutiun 
Hivandanotsin, p. 93. 
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tions. The jurisdictions of the various bodies and their 
relationship were not clearly spelled out. 

The establishment of the two councils had diluted and 
curtailed "to a considerable degree, the Patriarch's author- 
ity and the amiras' power and influence."! But in practical 
terms, Patriarch Madteos acted on his own, arousing amiras' 
opposition. Eventually he was forced to resign. This time, 
however, the order of resignation was presented to the Patri- 
arch by Hagop Grdjigian, the logothete of the Supreme Civil 
Council. Thus some degree of legitimacy was introduced and 
a precedent was set. 

On the other hand, amiras acted independently of the 
other members of the Civil Council. They appointed the mem- 
bers of the three committees: educational, economic and 
judicial, and dismissed them at will. This left them a 
power base from which they immediately tried to extend their 
authority even over the Spiritual Council. This is made 
clear in Krikor Odian's letter, dated 15 February 1855, ad- 
dressed to Khatchadur Bardizbanian in Paris (both were mem- 
bers of the Educational Committee): 

Recently, Garabed Amira Balian and Hovhannes Amira 
Dadian illegally appointed three bishops to the 
Spiritual Couneil and empowered the Couneil with 


authority to administer the education and printing 
of the millet.2 





Despite all this, the trend indicating a decline in the 


lartinian, "Historical Development," p. 74. 


2Torkomian, "Nahabed Rusinian," Handes Amsoreay (Vien- 
na), Aprii 1902, p. 140. 





power of amiras was already noticeable. On the one hand the 
number of amiras on the Civil Council was declining, from 
nine in 1817 to five in 1853 and only two in 1855, on the 
other, esnaf representation was getting stronger, from ten 
members on the Civil Council in 1847 to foustasn in 1855, 
not counting the intellectuals who were their allies. 

The decline of amiras ean be noted in many other pheno- 
mena as well, beginning with the decline of their cherished 
honorific. The title bey, part of the official Ottoman 
nomenclature, was already replacing amira. For example, 
Hovhannes Amira Dadian was also called Hovhannes Bey; so was 
his brother Boghos and others. At the same time, the new 
cansa was not keeping the title; instead, they were 
mostly called bey and aga, and sometimes even gelebi, as was 
the ease with the two sons of Azanavur Amira Aznavurian, 
named Mikayel Celebi and Capriel Celebi.? The sons of the 
Dadian amiras too were named bey, as for example Arakel- 
Sisag Bey.? 

A more substantive mark of their decline was the grad- 
ual disappearance of the profession of sarraf. As stated 
earlier (see Chapter III), the Ottoman state started to 
raise loans from European banking institutions after the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, a practice which effectively 


put an end to the profession. Undercut in their essential 


lazadian, Akn II, p. 99. 


2Asadur, Polsoy Hayere, p. 157. 
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economic power-base, the sons of the sarraf-amiras, natur- 
ally, could not choose to continue in a profession that was 
dying out rapidly. The blow was not only economic, but also 
political. The sarrafs did not all become bankrupt, from 
one day to the next. Many saved what they could and became 
members of the prosperous upper-class of the Armenian mii- 
let, using honorifics such as those mentioned above. But 
the politically privileged position which they had held in 
the millet had been the direct result of their daily con- 
tact with pashas, bureaucrats of the court and other mem- 
bers of the Ottoman ruling class. With the loss of that 
contact, derived from the change in the structure of Otto- 
man bureaucracy, in part at the behest of European finan- 
ciers and diplomats, begun with the reforms of 1839 and ac- 
celerated after those of 1856, their status could not but 
decline, since changes in that structure diminished the 
amiras' access to the ruling elite. Furthermore, they pre- 
cipitated "constitutional" reforms in the government of the 
millet, reforms which culminated in the Armenian Constitu- 
tion of 1860, of which more will be said later in this 
chapter. 

The case of technocrat-amiras was quite different. The 
Dadians continued to hold the position of barutçubasi, as 
the Balians that of mimarbagi. They held these positions 
until the reign of Sultan Abdülhamit II (1876-1908) who, by 
deliberate policy, removed them from their posts.  Arakel- 


Sisag Dadian was the last barutgQubasi who was eased out of 
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Krikor Odian, son of a wealthy family of some renown, 
Serovpe Vitchenian, better known as Dr. Servitchen, Nahabed 
Rusinian, Garabed Iutiudjian, Stepan Osgan, and many others 
of humble origin. Bereft of a specific political ideology, 
they were imbued with democratic ideals and liberal prin- 
ciples, and almost all engaged in the struggle for control 
of millet councils. 

During the decade between 1840 and 1850 more than sixty 
young men had received their education in French universi- 
ties and had returned to their birthplace. In the French 
capital they had not only familiarized themselves with Euro- 
pean liberal and progressive ideologies, but had observed 
with keen interest the workings of the democratic political 
system. A number of them had witnessed the Revolution of 
1848; one of them (Stepan Osgan) had even participated in 
it. Greatly concerned with the conditions of the Armenian 
nation, they could not fail to take note of the flaws and 
irregularities prevalent in the administration of the mil- 
let. They resented the arbitrary and capricious ways of 
amiras, and joined forces with the esnafs. 

Early in the 1850s, still amiras continued to rule on 
their own, as was their custom, neglecting the legal ma- 


chinery of the Supreme Civil Council despite the existence 


lost of these men gained prominence, in addition to 
their role in the constitutional movement, as writers, 
journalists, authors. 


?Masis, 25 June 1859. 
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the Armenian opposition to the hegemony of the amiras, just 
at that time when external developments such as the Crimean 
war and the invasion of Western capital challenged the eco- 
nomic power and relevance of the amiras within the Ottoman 
system; In the face of these pressures the amiras failed to 
survive as a ruling class. 

In addition to the explicitly rebellious young intel- 
lectuals, there developed in Istanbul a far larger class of 
Armenian young men educated in Europe, most of whom did not 
become writers. The great majority of these young men were 
sons and relatives of amiras and other wealthy families. 
There were also those who came from poor families but whose 
education had been financed by a few enlightened amiras who 
realized that they would need well-educated clerks, techni- 
cians and adminbsenative assistants. During the early part 
of the nineteenth century, most of these young men studied 
in Italian universities, specifically in Rome, Padua and 
Pisa. Italy was geographically closer to Istanbul than the 
rest of Western Europe, and the Mekhitarist Congregation, 
based in Venice but active in the Ottoman capital, made 
Italy a familiar piace and a reasonable first-stop for those 
seeking education in Europe. After the late 1840s, however, 
students' preferences shifted to French universities. 

Among these European-educated intellectuals was Nigho- 
ghos Balian, Garabed Amira Balian's son, one of the most 
prominent amiras in the decade of the 1850s. The ranks of 


the intellectuals also included such well-known figures as 


office in 1877.1 

The decline of the amiras and the increase in the 
strength of the more numerous and less autocratic esnafs was 
accompanied by yet another important phenomenon: the rise 
of a new generation of young Armenian intellectuals.? in 
the context of the power-struggle within the Armenian mil- 
let, it is ironic that the suecess of the amiras' education- 
al enterprise was a contributing factor in the later decline 
of their power within the millet. The literate Armenians 
trained in various Istanbul schools, but above all the 
young intellectuals whom the amiras enabled to study in Eur- 
ope, were not willing to be grateful and tolerant of the 
control of their millet by a conservative elite. It was 


this generation of young intellectuals? that fueled much of 


lBoghosian, Dadian Gerdastane, p. 12T. 


2Artinian calls these intellectuals Young Armenians 
"because of the similarities of their objectives and methods 
with those of the Young Ottomans." See his "Historical 
Development," p. 58. 


34 striking case among these intellectuals is Nigogha- 
yos Zoraian (1821-1859). Born in Istanbul, this youthful 
intellectual worked as a clerk for an Armenian commercial 
firm in Manchester in 1843-1844. Zoraian returned to Istan- 
bul with strong convictions about social and economic jus- 
tice. Despite his views, Hovhannes Amira Dadian engaged him 
as an able linguist to act as his translator during trips to 
Europe. As a result, Zoraian went to Paris and was there in 
1847-1848, in time to see the uprisings of 1848. Returning 
to Istanbul, he began to write on social issues and on the 
need for literacy in the fledgling press of the time. It is 
a tribute to Djezayirlian Amira's tolerance that the latter 
employed him as his seeretary from 1851 to 1853, during 
which time Zoraian published, among other essays, "Harstu- 
tean Djamban" ("The Road to Riehes"), which is a statement 
of liberal and radical tenets. Minas Teoleolian, Dar me 
Grakanutiun [A Century of Literature], 2 vols. ( 


1933), 1:108-112. 
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of this council. As a result, the need for written regu- 
lations, defining the functions, duties, jurisdictions and 
method of election of the Patriarch, the two councils and 
the three committees was strongly felt.  Hagop Grdjigian 
brought the matter to the Supreme Civil Council's attention, 
first in 1853 and again in the following year, but the 
amiras were united in rejecting his proposal. 

By this time, many students had already returned from 
Europe. Eager to bring their contribution to the millet, 
they were appointed members of an Educational Committee, 
ereated by the Civil Council on 22 October 1853, whose task 
was to supervise, encourage and spread education among Ar- 


menians. The committee, modelled on the Académie Frangaise, 


la good illustration of the arbitrary way of solving 
matters by the amiras is provided in the removal of Patri- 
arch Madteos Tehukhadjian. The latter displeased the amiras 
with his haughty attitude and stubborn conduct. He incurred 
the enmity of several prominent amiras, such as Djanig Amira 
Papazian and Misak Amira Misakian. He did not attend the 
funeral of Djanig Amira's sister; he refused to relinquish 
to Misak Amira a parcel of land adjacent to the church at 
Pera as compensation for the expenses the latter had in- 
curred in constructing a fountain and making renovations for 
the school of the church. These two amiras convinced others 
to join them in demanding the resignation of the too- 
independent Patriarch, who refused to resign. He managed to 
find supporters among other amiras, especially Mgrditch 
Amira Djezayirlian, and thus keep his position. A few 
months later, however, it was Djezayirlian who demanded the 
Patriarch's resignation, for the latter had refused to re- 
veal the source of a major donation (reportedly made by 
Boghos Odian, as anonymous donor). Djezayirlian asked the 
intercession of the Grand Vezir Mustafa Resid Pasha, whose 
sarraf he was, on the ground that as a member of the Supreme 
Civil Council it was his right to be informed of all the 
transactions of the Patriarchate. Eventually the Patriarch 
was forced to resign. 

A. Berberian, Patmutiun, pp. 359-365; Ormanian, 
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as was the Ottoman Encümen-i Danis, was composed of fourteen 
members, all young intellectuals and specialists. One of 
the committee's first acts was to liberalize the publication 
policy of the Patriarchate. Moreover, committee members 
strongly supported the vernacular as the literary language 
of Armenians. Such support challenged the clergy's monopoly 
on most education, a monopoly supported by their control 
over the teaching of grabar or classical Armenian. In 1851, 
Krikor Odian, one of the ardent advocates of the language 
reform, had published a pamphlet entitled Aratjarkutiun 
Ashkharhabar Lezun Kanonavorelu ev Hasarakats Lezu Enelu 
Vray ("Proposal to Reguiate the Armenian Vernacular and to 
Make it the Common Language"), arguing that grabar had be- 
come obsolete and could not serve as the language of con- 
temporary Armenians.1 Two years later, another member of 
the Education Committee, Nahabed Rusinian, a physician by 
profession but a self-taught linguist, published a grammar 
book of modern Armenian, in collaboration with Timetoes 
Tngerian, Nigoghos Balian and Krikor Odian. The book, en- 
titled Ughghakhosutiun Ardi Hay Lezuin ("The Correct Speak- 
ing of Modern Armenian"), was authorized for publication by 
the committee.? In the bitter controversy which ensued upon 


the publieation of this book, the advocates of language 


lirshaloys Araratean, 1892, no. !13, pp. 2-3. 


?As a matter of fact, the book bears no name of author, 
but "everybody knew that Rusinian was its author." Torkom- 
ian, "Rusinian," p. 100. 
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reform, who called themselves lusavoreal ("enlightened 
ones"), were pitted against the conservative and tradition- 
alist elements, opposed to the vernacular, who were labeled 
khavareal ("obscurantists"). Before the investigation com- 
mittee, appointed to revise the book, had time to complete 
its task, a patriarchal order was issued prohibiting the 
use of the book in the schools. t Dispirited and điscour- 
aged, the Education Committee effectively ceased to exist. 

The language reform continued, however, in a different 
field, that of journalism which was less responsive to 
regulations from above. By 1840 Arshaloys Araratean ("Ara- 
ratian Dawn"), founded in Izmir by the Paris-educated in- 
tejPéctust Ghugas Baghdasarian, was using the vernacular. 
In Istanbul, Garabed Iutiudjian, considered the forefather 
of Armenian journalism, encouraged the development of the 
vernacular and its purification in the pages of the news- 
paper Masis, which he edited for more than three decades. 
Furthermore, he helped to propagate in it Western progres- 
sive ideas and liberal principles. 

The eultural and educational revival among the Armen- 
ians throughout the empire was greatly stimulated by Catho- 
lie and Frotestant missionaries. They established schools, 
translated the Bible into the Western Armenian vernacular 
as well as Armeno-Turkish (Turkish written in Armenian 


letters), published books and helped many young men get 


laAsadur, Polsoy Hayere, op. 176-177; Artinian, "His- 
torical Development," pp. 09-71. 
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These young intellectuals espoused the’ cause of written 
Regulations ("kanonagrutiun" in Armenian), for the admini- 
stration of the millet. Together with the esnafs, they were 
able to bring the matter before the National Assembly, con- 
vened on 30 June 1855. This assembly elected a sahma- 
nadrakan handsnajoghov ("constitutional committee") whose 
sole task was the formulation of an Azgayin Kanonagrutiun 
("National Regulation"). The committee enjoyed the total 
cooperation and strong support of the new logothete, Krikor 
Margosian, who had replaced Hagop Grdjigian. In the Supreme 
Civil Couneil Garabed Amira Balian, one of the two amiras on 
the council (the other being Hovhannes Amira Dadian) led the 
opposition to the draft presented by the committee, which he 
considered too liberal. In the Spiritual Council, Patueli 
Deroyents, who served as the secretary of this council, 
similarly opposed the acceptance of this draft of the Regu- 
lations. Garabed Amira had now assumed the leadership of 
amira opposition, and apparently wielded such great power 
that the acceptance of the draft was "construed as an at- 
tempt at emancipation from the dominance of Garabed Amira 


and his conservative followers."? In his letter, a member 


lFor a detailed analysis see James Etmekjian, The 


French Influence on the Western Armenian Renaissance, 1843- 
1915 (New York, 1964); Gorun Shrikian, “Armenians under the 
Ottoman Empire and the American Mission's Influence on Their 
Intellectual and Social Renaissance" (Th.D. dissertation, 
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of the Education Committee, K. Bardizban, informed his 
brother that Garabed Amira Balian now had his man Ali Bey in 
power and that "nobody can oppose or contradict him, "1 

At this juncture two new developments precipitated the 
course of events: first, the promulgation by Sultan Abdül- 
mecid of the Hatt-i Hümayun on 18 February 1856, an unex- 
pected support for the constitutionalists; the second was 
the resignation of Patriareh Hagopos, a popular figure who 
favored the liberals. These two events accelerated the 
resolution of the conflict by intensifying it. On 18 Novem- 
ber 1856 B National Assembly was convened; since the Patri- 
arch had already resigned, Küçük Said Bey presided at the 
meeting in order to preserve order.? The assembly reelected 
the popular Patriarch, and elected a new Supreme Civil Coun- 
cil.J It also elected a new Constitutional Committee to 
examine the draft submitted by the previous committee to the 
Civil Council. The new committee worked hard, meticulously 


studying each article. 


lTorkomian, "Rusinian" (May 1902), p. 142. 


?In such instances the azgapet ("chief of the nation") 
amira would run the meeting; now, however, such a procedure 
was not acceptable to the esnafs as well as the clergy. 


3First Alboyadjian ("Sahmanadrutiune," p. 361), and 
then Artinian ("Historical Development," p. 80) claim that 
in this Supreme Civil Council "for the first time, the 
amiras were absent." The sources cited by the latter do 
not lend support to such a claim (Ormanian, Azgapatum, col. 
2707, which is more proper to cite as 3:4018-4020, and P. 
Ketehian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, pp. 94-95). Boghos 
Ashnanian was an amira, although Alboyadjian cites him as 
aga in his list of the couneil members on p. 319. 
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As in 1725, when a large general assembly had been 
called by Patriarch Golot, a similar large National Assembly 
was convoked on 22 March 1857 by Patriarch Hagopos to dis- 
cuss and approve the revised version of the Regulation. The 
Patriarch invited over three hundred delegates, representing 
the clergy and all the segments of Armenian society in the 
capital, to take part in the deliberations and the formuia- 
tion of a final resolution.? After lengthy discussions, 
during which each article was scrutinized and some changes 
were made, the Assembly approved the draft of the Regulation 
presented. All the participants signed the document "with 
joy, contentment and blessing."2 

The Regulations, which had received the unanimous sup- 
port of the National Assembly, were submitted to the Sublime 
Porte for official ratification. The sanction, however, was 
being delayed; finally, the Porte announced that it was re- 
fusing to ratify the Regulations, stating that it could not 
tolerate the existence of "a state within the state."3 But 
this was not the real reason for the rejection; the Porte 
was well informed of the drafting of the Regulations from 
the beginning, and had not chosen to interfere. In fact, 
it had given its tacit approval by dispatching one of its 


officials to preside over a general assembly called to dis- 


lMasis, 28 March 1857, no. 270. 
2p, Ketehian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 95. 


3Ibid. 
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cuss the topic of Regulation. The constitutionalists knew 
that the rejection by the government was only the official 
and apparent cause, and that true opposition eame from the 
amiras. Balian, Dadian, Eramian, Serverian and others con- 
sidered the Regulations "too liberal" for their taste, even 
though basically they were not averse to the idea of written 
rules for the conduct of millet affairs.! 

It was obvious that the amiras had pulled some strings 
and had used their influence within Ottoman official circles 
to prevent ratification of the Regulations. For the moment, 
amiras prevailed and defeated the forces of liberalism. 

They were proving that they were still strong enough to im- 
pose their views and will over the millet leadership. But 
this was a temporary and ephemeral victory; in essence, they 
had lost control over the millet, for they had to resort to 
direct governmental intervention to impose themselves. 

The first serious attempt at adopting a constitution 
had thus proved abortive. The constitutionalists had failed 
to carry their mission to its successful conclusion. But 
the setback was temporary, for immediately after the govern- 
ment's announcement of its decision, the constitutionalists, 
who now included the young intelleetuals, and the liberal 
elements of the clergy and the esnafs, embarked upon the 
drafting of a new Regulation acceptable to the conservative 


camp. Dr. Servitchen, Dr. Rusinian, Nigoghos Balian, Krikor 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 3:4016. The accusation was not 
openly voiced by the contemporaries, but later writers and 


students of the topic, such as Albovadjian, overwhelmingly 
share in Ormanian's opinion, who is an excellent source for 
this period. 
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Odian and their friends on the Education Committee as well 
as Krikor Museu, the logothete, began to work in ear- 
nest on a new draft.l By then several members of this 
intelligentzia had found employment with high Ottoman offi- 
eials, notably the various grand vezirs and foreign mini- 
sters, each of whom had his own Armenian adviser. The phy- 
sicians Servitchen and Rusinian served Ali Pasha and Fuad 
Pasha respectively, not only in their professional capacity 
but also as advisers and assistants. Others, such as 
Harutiun Dadian, Krikor Margosian (the logothete), Sahag 
Abro, Stepan Arzumanian and Minas Minasian worked at the 
Foreign Ministry, holding prominent positions. Still others 
worked for high officials: Hagop Grdjigian has already peen 
mentioned as the interpreter, legal counselor and adviser 
for Mustafa Reşid Pasha; Hovsep Vartanian (later Vartan 
Pasha) served Kapudan "admiral" Damad Mehmet Ali Pasha, 
Hamamdjian and Simon Serferian worked for Ali Pasha, Sahag 
Abro rendered similar services to Fuad Pasha, Harutiun Dad- 
ian (later Artin Pasha) served Mahmud Nedim Pasha, Vahan 
Efendi was employed by Cevđet Pasha, while Hovhannes Nourian 
worked for Ingiliz Said Pasha. Krikor Efendi Odian served 
as the counselor, adviser and confidant of Grand Vezir 
Midhat Pasha and later took part in the drafting of the 


Ottoman Constitution of 1878.2 


lTorkomian, "Rusinian" (July 1902), p. 207. 


2Adjarian, "Hayots," p. 159; Roderic H. Davison, Reform 


in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 (Princeton, N.J., 1963), 
p. 134; Alboyadjian, "Sahmanadrutiune," pp. 350-351. 
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These young intellectualis, whether physicians, inter- 
preters, legal and foreign affairs experts, had supplanted 
the amiras in high governmental offices, and, in the pro- 
cess, gained not only access to Ottoman officialdom but in 
prestige and influence as well. And like the amiras, they 
made use of their influence within the government in pro- 
moting their ideas and plans for the reorganization of the 
system of governance of the Armenian millet. 

The National Assembly, convened around the end of 
November, 1858, elected Dr. Servitchen as a member of the 
new Supreme Civil Council. Three months later, in February 
1859, the Assembly appointed a new Drafting Committee. 

This Committee worked diligently and submitted its draft of 
the Regulation to the Assembly on 18 December 1859. During 
the second reading of the draft, amiras and their conserva- 
tive supporters made several objections and an Investigation 
Committee was appointed to examine and compare this draft 
with the version of 1857. This Investigation Committee, 
comprised of four clerics and fourteen lay members, includ- 


ing four amiras, represented mainly the conservatives. It 





worked very closely with the Drafting Committee, and com- 
pleted its task on 20 May 1860. The new version of the 
Regulation was unanimously approved by the National Assembly 
of 24 May 1860. The new draft represented a compromise 
between the liberal principles of the constitutionalists and 
the conservative views of the traditionalists. The docu- 


ment, that Dr. Nahabed Rusinian named "Armenian National 
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Constitution," was signed by the clergy, the amiras, the 
esnafs and the intellectuals.+ 

The word constitution, in Armenian sahmanadrutiun, had 
a more European ring and connotation than kanonagrutiun 
("Regulation"), and that pleased its liberal supporters. As 
Ormanian, the ecclesiastical scholar of the topic, noted in 
his usual penetrating manner that a constitution had the 
implication for contemporary liberals of "confining the 
authority of the monarchy within [set] boundaries." On the 
other hand, contemporary conservatives regarded the adoption 
of the word constitution with great apprehension and fear. 
They were concerned about the possibility that the word 
might raise false hopes among the Armenians, and that it 
might result in a "regrettable deception." Moreover, they 
feared that the government might get suspicious of the Ar- 
menian millet.3 Such concerns and worries were symptomatic 
of the mentality prevailing among conservative elements. 
The common people, on their part, were impatient to see the 
implementation of the constitution; a delegation presented 
a petition to the Assembly demanding the prompt execution 
of the new system according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. The two councils were then dissolved and re- 


placed with a Political and a Religious Council, as stipu- 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 3:4017-4019. 
2Tbid. | 


3P. Ketehian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 138, 
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lated in the new legal document. 

The ratification of the constitution by the government 
was again delayed, because of the difficulties which arose 
around the election of a new Patriareh of Jerusalem.  Oppon- 
ents of the constitutional system took advantage of the pro- 
cedural problems to attack it by magnifying some apparent 
flaws as one of many inherent weaknesses of the legal in- 
strument. The delay of the ratification created popular 
discontent, which erupted in a tumultuous demonstration on 
1 August 1862. Finally, after the examination of the legal 
instrument by two commissions, one on behalf of the govern- 
ment and the other for the Assembly, the Porte granted the 
imperial ratification on 17 March 1863. Six days later, the 
National Assembly was officially informed of the ratifica- 
tion. The events which follow belong to the history of the 
constitutional period of the millet. 

Amiras played an important role in the establishment of 
the eonstitutional system. They were the original advocates | 
of the separation of secular and spiritual powers. To de- 
fend and enhance their position and privileges in the poli- 
tical structure of the millet, they curbed the authority of 
the Patriarch by creating two independent councils. They 
thought that by restricting the Pite sasa to the religious- 
spiritual field, they could exercise their authority un- 


challenged.  Unwittingly, they were curbing their own power,+ 


lThe councils "put an end to the amira-class administra- 
tion of the national-religious affairs [of the millet]." 
Hovhannisian, Nalpandiane, 1:345. 
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for they were institutionalizing secular authority and regu- 
lating the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate. This act in 
itself was not only a mark but also an admission of the 
weakening of their influence within the power structure of 
the millet. 

In the amiras' perception, the Civil Council had a 
wider jurisdiction than its religious counterpart. In 1817, 
their sole purpose in setting up the two councils was to 
diminish the authority and control of the Patriarch. "They 
hardly realized that they had led the millet not because of 
any authority legally vested in them but because of the 
Patriareh's unlimited power and their control of him. In 
other words, so long as they could exercise their strong 
influence over the occupant of the patriarchal office and 
retained their position in the Ottoman ruling elite, they 
were masters of the millet. 

The amiras had not allowed any role to the esnafs other 
than that of a silent and servile minor partner. Conditions 
changed, and the new situation warranted a modification in 
their attitude, but they continued to demonstrate a haughty 
inflexibility and misplaced authoritarianism. Thus, they 
antagonized the esnafs by refusing them even the appearance 
of shared power. More potent than the esnafs were the young 
intellectuals who became the spokesmen of the esnafs and 
articulated their desires. They challenged the amiras' 
capricious and dictatorial way of governing millet affairs, 


at first discretely but later openly. 
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Some historians find a clear division among the amiras; 
the sarrafs and their supporters in one camp, the profes-. 
sionals and their partisans in another. Such a division 
was, first of all, only temporary, and secondly, more appar- 
ent than real. As stated earlier, Balian, Dadian and Ser- 
_verian supported the College more out of antagonism to the 

sarraf-amiras than as a demonstration of deeply ingrained 
conviction in the benefit of the institution to the millet. 
As a matter of fact, while "most of amiras [were] adherents 
of old principles, the Dadians, the Balians and the Server- 
ians, antagonistic to the new policy, were trying to destroy 
an institution which [people] thought was founded by them."l 
In other words, the technocrat~amiras were as conservative 
as the sarrafs. When they realized that their status in the 
millet was in jeopardy, they shifted gear and abandoned 
their support for the College. 

Amira ranks were replete with personal and family 
rivalries. The antagonism between Djanig Amira Papazian and 
Misak Amira Misakian, on one side, and Mikayel Amira Pish- 
mishian, on the other, was so intense that its repercussions 
were disturbing the peace in the millet.  Harutiun Amira 
Bezdjian intervened to reconeile the two sides.?^ Relations 
between the Dadians and Diuzians were not friendly, either. 


Unlike the conflict between Djanig Amira and Mikayel Amira, 


lormanian, Azgapatum, 3:3723. 


2p. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 73; A. Ket- 
chian, Akn, p. 181. 
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which was public knowledge, the rivalry between the two 
families was silent and hidden yet as intense. In a letter 
to a Mekhitarist priest in Paris, the abbot of the religious 
brotherhood advised the former to avoid any mention of the 
Diuzians to Hovhannes Amira Dadian, who was going to visit 
the French capital.l Garabed Amira Balian, the imperial 
architect, was "the implacable enemy" of Mgrditch Amira 
Djezayirlian, the sarraf of the Grand Vezir Mustafa Resid 
Pasha.?^ These animosities and rivalries naturally had 
their repercussions in the millet affairs. At least in the 
Dadian-Diuzian rivalry the conflict had reached beyond the 
millet, affecting their professions, as well, although 
Hagop Diuzian's interest in the field of industry was of 
shoft duration and limited to one venture (see Chapter ITI).3 
It would, however, be misleading to emphasize only the 
discords and problems among amiras, for, in general, they 
supported each other, sometimes openly, and at other times 
tacitly. Cooperation and support were, more often than not, 
& consequence of family ties and kinship. As we have noted 
earlier (in Chapter II), many amiras had developed family 


relationships through marriage, baptism and in other ways as 


larchives, Correspondence, Abbot to Fr. Hovhannes 
Surgudjian, 3 July 1847, Mekhitarist Convent, Venice, Italy. 


?Hnaser, "Niuter Ashkharhabari," p. 140. 


3Very little has unfortunately been written about these 
conflicts and rivalries, nor can much be added. The paucity 
of personal letters and other documents render any investi- 
gation almost futile. 


well. Amiras likewise cooperated in business. Thus, in 
1839, several sarraf-amiras entered into a joint venture and 
bought a merchant ship from England, which they used in the 
trade on the Black Sea. Reportedly they made many similar 
business ventures. | 

Whether they collaborated with or competed against each 
other, the amiras remained the leaders of the millet until 
the early 1850s. Their leadership was extolled by contem- 
porary and many late nineteenth-century Armenian writers 
more for their financial generosity to charitable, cultural, 
educational and religious institutions than for the goals 
they tried to attain and the policies they pursued. These 
philanthropic activities, of course, were laudable and dee 
serve proper recognition. Even harsh critics admit the 
amiras' salutary and beneficial role in these fields.? But 
amiras were making these generous contributions less out of 
genuine desire and conviction to the benefits of charities 
than out of a desire to consolidate their position within 
the millet.3 Evidence of their priorities can rarely be 
found in. Armenian contemporary sources, but the writings of 
Armenian Protestant missionaries, who viewed the internal 
affairs of the Armenian millet with a more critical eye, 


contain much revealing information. 


IMrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun, p. 144. 
?Varantian, Haykakan, 1:235. 
3Ghazarian, Arevmtahayeri, p. 400. 
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Thus, in 1836, by imperial order, thousands of Armen- 
ian youngsters, "from eight to fifteen years of age," were 
collected from "Karin [Erzurum] and Sebastia [Sivas], and 
other parts of Anatolia, to work in Constantinople at the 
iplikhane [spinning mill], the imperial shipyard, the fac- 
| tory manufacturing sails, and at [the foundry] forging hot 
iron; it was ordered that they be given only clothing and 
bread, and no salary."? According to contemporary American 
missionaries stationed in Istanbul, some of these young- 
sters converted to Islam to avoid suffering and separation 
from their parents. The missionaries, in their collective 
letter, complained that 

there is no one who dares present such a case as 
that of those Armenian boys to the government. 
The bankers [sarraf-amiras] dare not do it them- 
selves, lest they should no longer remain 
bankers; and they object to the priest's [i.e. 
the Patriarch] doing it himself; or sending in 
any of these numerous complaints and petitions 
which have come to him from the interior, lest 
the blame should fall on themselves. And thus 
national religious interests become sacrificed 


to [the] monied interest of the nation; and the 
people suffer. 





The Armenian historian who first reported this same incident 
was a former secretary of the Patriarchate and was, there- 


fore, well informed. He stated that the number of Armenian 


LABCFM, Mission to the Armenians, vol. 1, no. 114, 7 
7 January 1839. 


2A. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 261. 


JABCFM, Armenians, vol. 1, no. 114, 7 January 1839. 
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youth brought to Istanbul the first time was five thousand. 1 
Then he lamented: "no one among our leaders was able to 
remove this troublesome danger from our nation; we ask for 
the Lord's assistance to them and to us."? Even as late as 
1871, this Armenian writer dared not openly criticize the 
amiras, but was satisfied to repeat a pious imploration. 
The American missionaries, on the other hand, do blame the 
ipankers" for not intervening and protesting agairst the 
measures ordered. In this incident one may observe not 
only the amiras' silence, but also their ability to silence 
the Patriarch. In their eyes, the security of their eco- 
nomie interests far outweighed the communal gains that any 
attempted intervention might produce. This was typical of 
the amiras' leadership of the Armenian millet. As the his- 


torian Varandian put it, "[the amiras were] humble servants 


lA. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 491. 
?Ibid., p. 261. 


. JP. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 84, claims 
that Hovhannes Bey Dadian informed Mahmud II of the suffer- 
ings caused by the forced collection of Armenian youngsters 
"and asked the Sultan to abrogate the order. The Sultan was 
not only surprised but angry.... With his well-known love 
for justice, he ordered the cessation of these misdeeds." 
Ketchian does not mention the source of his information nor 
the year the alleged conversation had taken place. Such a 
good deed would hardly have escaped the attention of Ber- 
berian, an earlier and well-informed historian. Further- 
more, had the order been rescinded, the missionaries writing 
the year of Mahmud's death would have heard of the abroga- 
tion and witnessed its execution. 

Ketchian's version of the incident is reported by 
Alboyadjian (Les Dadian, p. 79), while Berberian's informa- 
tion is reproduced by Ormanian (Azgapatum, 3:3713-371!) as 
authentic and true. 
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when with the Turkish grandees, and arrogant and commanding 
[while] in their own milieu."l In fact, the Patriarch and 
his subordinate bishops were nothing but "tools" in amiras' 
hands.? 
Whatever abuses the amiras may have committed, they 
functioned as defenders of the Armenian Apostolic Church, 
the Patriarchate and of the status quo of the millet, which 
was threatened by the efforts of Catholic priests and Pro- 
testant missionaries, who began to gain converts in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Conversion was a 
political issue within the Ottoman Empire: the French (and 
to a lesser degree the Austrian) ambassadors championed the 
Catholic cause, the British diplomats defended Protestant- 
ism, while the Armenian national church had no foreign power 
to support it. However, the Ottoman policy was to stabilize 
the millet system by supporting the Patriarchate, and the 
amiras were the cutting edge of this policy. Their own 
values and interests within the millet were in perfect ac- 
cord with Ottoman policy, and this coincidence made the 
amiras formidable opponents. Even the powerful French am- 
bassador in Istanbul feared their enmity, as reported in his 
letter to the Foreign Minister concerning his efforts to 
advance the cause of Catholicism: LR éviter ... le double 


inconvénient d'attirer gratuitement sur moi seul l'inimité 


lvarantian, Haykakan, 1:23H. 


?Hovhannisian, Nalbandiane, 1:351. 
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fort redoutable des sarafs arméniens et de tous les tures 
influens qu'ils ont su gagner à leur cause.... "l Clearly, 
the sarraf-amiras must have enjoyed the full support of 
Ottoman governing circles in their opposition to Catholic 
and Protestant inroads. 

Amiras believed that the survival of the Armenian na- 
tion depended on the continued existence and strength of the 
church. They defended the church Whenevés the institution 
came under attack. Several times, when the Armenian Patri- 
archate in Jerusalem was on the verge of losing its cen- 
turies-old rights on various places in the Holy City, amiras 
came to its rescue. Although the Patriarchate in Jerusalem 
was euqal to its counterpart in Istanbul in the Armenian 
church hierarchy, the latter enjoyed both moral and political- 
administrative superiority. Yet, any attack on the Patriar- 
chate of Jerusalem would hurt the Armenian church in general, 
and the central institution of the millet in Istanbul, in 
particular. 

During Ottoman rule over Palestine Latins and Greeks 
tried to dislodge Armenians whenever the time was thought 
opportune to take such steps. For example, the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem faced such a danger in 1758; Bedros Amira Alek- 
sanian and Ghazaros Amira Movesesian, both bazirgáns of the 


Grand Vezir, effectively intervened and removed the imminent 


larchives des Affaires Etrangères, Paris, Corréspon- 
dence Diplomatique, Turquie, vol. 284 (October-December 
1841), p. 14. 
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disastem.l. The last and most ominous of such attempts was 
the one which started in 1806 and dragged on for seven years 
until 1813. The Greek church in Jerusalem produced a docu- 
ment, issued by the governor in Damascus, allegedly confir- 
ming their possession of many places held by the Armenian 
church. After lengthy and costly court battles, the rights 
of the Armenian Patriarchate were officially reestablished 
over these places. Amiras were united in their defense of 
the national church; even the Armenian Catholic notables, 
such as the Diuzians, joined in the struggle. This act 
alone would have. convinced the common people of the fact 
that amiras were true protectors of the national church, 
who, when circumstances required it, would put into the ser- 
vice of the church all their economic resources and their 
leverage or influence within the government. This leverage 
was used time and again either to abrogate or modify decrees 
harmful to the church. To illustrate the point, one inci- 
dent will be cited: the Vezir of the evkaf demanded that 
Armenian charitable institutions be brought under his 
authority. Bezdjian Amira took the matter directly to the 
Sultan who, convinced of the inconveniences and discontent 
the order would create, issued a decree in effect ordering 
the maintenance of the status quo, keeping the Patriarch as 


the general mütevelli for all Armenian evkaf institutions 


laiuleserian, Hishatakaran Basmadjian, p. 53. 
?0rmanian, Azgapatum, 2:3375-3376; 3:3385-3395. 
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and properties.+ . Amiras defended the clerics, especially 
the high clergy, whenever this was possible. In 1819, 
Krikor Gelebi Diuzian, ironically just a few months before 
his hanging, intervened on behalf of Katholikos Giragos of 
Sis (Cilicia), imprisoned as a result of a false accusation, 
and saved his life. 

It goes without saying that the amiras' outlook and 
perception of political realities were conservative. Pro- 
tection of the national church was in complete harmony with 
their conservative view of the millet. The church itself 
was a conservative institution, concerned with the main- 
tenance of law and order in the millet in order to safeguard 
its own rights and privileges. More importantly, the amiras! 
posture towards the Patriarchate was in accord with Ottoman 
poliey, as was pointed out earlier. Any understanding and 
assessment of their political ideas, concepts and policies 
should be based upon their actions and utterances outside 
the realm of the church. 

What were the amiras' political’ perceptions and orien- 
tation? Contemporary sources have transmitted very little 
about this. Most writings on this particular subject come 
from later periods and writers. Amiras' political creed was 
best formulated by a writer in a speech made in 1879, on the 


anniversary of the National Hospital:  "... Bezdjian Amira 


lp. Ketehian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 44. 


24. Berberian, Patmutiun, p. 100. 
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taught us, not by words but by deed, how to worship our 
religion, respect the authorities and love our nation."+ In 
Ottoman society, where religion was the single most impor- 
tant mark of identification, amiras strove for the streng- 
thening of religious consciousness among Armenians.  "Re- 
spect [for] the authorities" was not mere rhetoric; a whole 
mentality and a clear pattern of conduct were condensed in 
them. In remaining faithful to their creed, amiras earned 
for the Armenians the attribute millet-i sadika, the loyal 
millet, by the Turkish government and people.? Later eri- 


ties chided the amiras for their loyalty to the Ottoman 





state and conservatism. As one scholar put it, "when the 
Turk said 'faithful people,' all knew that it was a name 
proper to the Armenian nation. The amiras kept that name 
attached to the Armenian people until they disappeared as a 
class."3 Many later writers were critical of amiras, as 
well as of the upper bourgeoisie in general, for the "in- 
difference towards the most essential and pressing concerns 
of the nation, which are weighing heavily on our mournful 
history, as an indelible and unpardonable stain." These 
eriticisms are misplaced, for they reflect the attitude of 


later periods, when social and political norms and criteria 


lp. Ketchian, Patmutiun Hivandanotsin, p. 9. 
2Lewis, Emergence, p. 356. 


3Leo, Khotjayakan Kapitale, p. 255. 
Hyapantian, Haykakan, 2:85. 
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were different. 

Among later writers Soviet Armenian historians have 
been especially vehement in condemning the pro-Ottoman po- 
litical orientation of the amiras, and have juxtaposed it to 
the more fruitful pro-Russian political stand of the well- 
known Lazarian dynasty of St. Petersburg. This family, en- 
nobled by the Russian tsar for its economie contribution to 
Russia, resembled the amira families in contributing finan- 
eially and otherwise to the cultural revival of Eastern 
Armenians. The Lazarians built churches and schools, and 


were involved in the overthrow of Persian rule over Eastern 


Armenia, and in the establishment of Russian sovereignty 


over the country. Members of the family are invariably 
presented as "liberators" of Eastern Armenia, and their 
Russian orientation is hailed. It is in this context that 
Soviet Armenian scholars deplore the amiras' less productive 
Ottoman orientation.  Zurabian points out that "the Armenian 
people living in Western Armenia and Turkey had Russian 
orientation at a time when the most important segment of the 
amira bourgeoisie had a Turkish orientation."! This is 
essentially an accurate presentation so far as the amira 
political stand is concerned. (It is true that the Armen- 
ians living near the Russian border had pro-Russian senti- 


ment, but such tendencies were very weak if not totally 


ls, Sh. Zurabian, Hay Tntesagitakan Mtki Zargatsman 


Urvagdzer [Sketches of the Development of the Armenian 
Economie Mind] (Erevan, 1959), p. 69. 
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absent in eities in Western Anatolia, especially in Istanbul 
and Izmir, which both had large Armenian populations.) 

The issue here is not the political orientation per se, 
but its implied comparison with the Lazarians' "liberation- 
al" stand. Were the two groups pursuing different policies? 
One need only remember that the Lazarians were proponents of 
Russian state policy, which at the time pursued expansionist 
goals. Russian policy was to expand as far south as pos- 
sible, and since the Armenians were eager to get rid of the 
oppressive and archaic Persian rule over Eastern Armenia, 
this fitted well into Russian political plans and imperial- 
ist ambitions. In other words, the Lazarians were at the 
same time helping the Russian state realize its expansion in 
the south of the Caueasus, on the Armenian plateau, and as- 
sisting to "liberate" part of the Armenian homeland from the 
Persian yoke. The political orientation of the Lazarians 
was as conservative as that of the amiras, in that both 
groups supported state policy. Ottomans were already ruling 
over Western Armenia, and had no expansionist plans further 
east; consequently, the amiras had only to support the 
status quo. In this context, the Lazarians' and the amiras' 
orientations were essentially the same: to lend support to 
official state policy. 

What most Armenian writers fail to note is the lack of 
the amiras' interest in the Armenian population in the pro- 
vinces. There are only rare instances when an amira builds 


a church or a school in a provincial town. And even these 
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instances are geographically limited to Akn, whence came 
the majority of amira families. In other words, the range 
of the amiras' cultural, educational and philanthropic 
activities was confined to Istanbul. And by implication, 
the horizon of their political vision was also limited to 
that same region. 

Amiras were not political leaders in as much as the 
term unus bes tne defense of general and broad based "na- 
tional interests." On the one hand, they were too parochial 
to demonstrate real concern for the Armenian people living 
throughout the large empire, and especially in the Armenian 
provinces. On the other, they were too much part of the 
Ottoman ruling elite to risk the pursuance of any "policy" 
beneficial to the Armenian nation in general. 

Their political legacy was & conservative mentality, 
characterized by extreme caution and blind loyalty to 
authority. This legacy, which survived them and remained 
ingrained in Armenian conservative circles, is best ex- 
pressed in the words of one of their illustrious descend- 
ants, Harutiun Dadian, known also as Artin Pasha: "I am 
convinced that a weak nation such as ours living in such 
dangerous surroundings should serve the state faithfully 
and avoid any rebellious movements, so that it does not sub- 
ject itself to terrible calamities. Is not a cautious na- 


tionalism also nationalism?".l 


la. Ketchian, Akn, p. 145. 
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Thus, while in educational, cultural, social and eco- 
nomic fields the amiras provided leadership, in the politi- 
cal sphere they refrained from taking any steps which would, 
in one way or another, endanger their interests and status. 
They refused to accept any change in the political structure 
| of the millet for they perceived it as a threat to their own 
class interest as well as to the nation. They did not 
evolve with the society which they had led and aspired to 
continue to lead. Any reform measures to which they acqui- 
esced and reluctantly accepted were imposed upon them by 
forces from within and without the millet, in that order. 

Yet, without their educational, cultural and philan- 
thropic drives the Armenian nation could not have progressed 
as quickly as it did. Thus, in the final analysis, amiras 
laid the foundations of the renaissance of the Armenian 


people in the constitutional period. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing examination, the amira class emerges 
as a fairly homogeneous and highly enterprising group of 
people. All the members of the class were wealthy and had 
connections with the government, in one way or another. As 
a class, they were the descendants of hocas and gelebis 
whose social and political roles they amalgamated and con- 
tinued to perform. 

Amiras, whether sarraf or technocrat, lived in two 
different worlds: they had a complex and vital function in 
the financial and economic administration of the Ottoman 
Empire, but lacked any real power in that sphere.  Converse- 
ly, they had both an important function and enormous power 
in the Armenian millet, but these were at the service of the 
state and did not enable them to generate policy on their 
own. 

In the sphere of government, amiras served as tools in 
the hands of Ottoman administrators and policy-makers; their 
funetion within the state apparatus was well-defined and 
delineated. In their turn, amiras turned the officially 
recognized and titular head of the millet and his subordi- 
nates, namely the Patriarch and the prelates, into tools 


that enabled them to become the effective and true leaders 
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of the nation. 

As leaders they became increasingly insensitive to the 
political aspirations of this changing people, although they 
gave the impression of listening to its pulse. As popular 
clamor and discontent against their autocratic rule in- 
creased with the active participation of the esnafs in the 
administration of the affairs of the millet and the chal- 
lenge to their leadership by the young intellectuals, amiras 
refused to accept the reform measures advocated by both of 
these groups. They feared change and fought it strenuously. 
In their view, the status quo of the 1840s was the optimum 
situation for the miliet. 

Their leadership of the millet on the political plane 
was self-serving. Any threat to them, they perceived as a 
threat to the millet and represented as a threat to the 
Ottoman system as well. They strove to preserve the integ- 
rity and specific religious-cultural profile of their mil- 
let, because their own funetion within the multi-religious 
and multi-ethnic empire was predicated upon their role as 
intermediaries between the state and the Armenian millet. 

To preserve the millet was to preserve the Ottoman Empire, 
and this in turn guaranteed their own position within the 
status quo.  Paradoxically, what modern nationalist Armenian 
historians regard as a revolutionary step, namely the 
emphasis on the Armenians' separate identity, was perceived 
by the amiras as a reasonable conservative policy: to 


strengthen the identity of the millet as a separate entity, 
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they felt, was to guarantee the continued existence of their 
fiefdom. 

To many outside observers, this role of the amiras as 
leaders of a quest for communal identity seemed paramount, 
and at least one contemporary Greek historian chastised his 
own countrymen by citing amiras as example: 

Les Fanariotes songent 4 eux, les arméniens 
[speaking of the sarrafs and other wealthy 
notables] songent à leur nations ils ont établi 
entre eux une espëce de solidarité qui contribue 
au bonheur de la grande famille. Les Fanariotes 
ne regardent jamais 1a Gr8ce; l'armenien a tou- 
jours les yeux fixés sur sa patrie.l 

Modern Armenian historians, such as Leo, have asserted 
that "amira capital[ism] constituted a.purely Turkish insti- 
tution, whose raison d!ëtre emanated from the essential 
nature of the Turkish Islamic state."? Another historian, 
Ashot Hovhannisian, has written that "like the regime of the 
sultans and the pashas, so amira capital[ism], too, was born 
from the essence of Turkish feudalism and was nurtured at 
the expense of the peasantry of the country, which was 
[still] in the condition of serfdom."3 These are fundamen- 
tally accurate evaluations of the amirate and its function 
as an ally and a servant of the Ottoman state. As soon as 


the state ceased to borrow from the sarrafs, and started to 


seek loans from European lending institutions, the sarrafs 


lMarc-Philippe Zallony, Essai sur les Fanariotes 
(Marseille, 1824), p. 252. 


?Leo, Khotjayakan Kapitale, p. 246. 


3Hovhannisian, Nalbandiane, 1:351. 
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disappeared almost overnight not only from the Ottoman ad- 
ministrative scene, but also from the Armenian millet. Only 
the technocrat-amiras maintained their declining presence in 
the millet and the government. 


As individuals, the amiras, like their institution, 


|J were also Ottomans; they met all the requirementsi that were 


essential for being an Ottoman (not to be confused with 
Ottoman subject), exeept for religion: they held first- 
class status, served the state. and as a consequence enjoyed 
privileged tax status and received income from state resour- 
ces. They knew Ottoman ways and used the Turkish language. 
Even their Armenian was replete with Turkish words and 
ideas.? Religion was the sole barrier which prevented their 
total absorption into Ottomanism. 

It is regrettable that Turkish historiography has no 
knowledge of the amira class which is, after all, as much a 
part of Turkish as of Armenian history. The little that is 
known about the sarrafs is not satisfactory, but it can be 


used as a first step toward a more detailed study of the 


lTo be an Ottoman means to belong to the class of ruling 
elite. The term Ottoman signified "those who qualified for 
first-class status in that society by serving the religion 
(being Muslim), serving the state (holding a position that 
gave them a state income and a privileged tax status), and 
knowing the Ottoman way (using the Ottoman Turkish language 
and conforming to the manners and customs of the society that 
used Ottoman Turkish)." Norman Itzkowitz and Max Mote, 


Mubadele: An Ottoman-Russian Exchange of Ambassadors (Chicago, 
1970), p. ll, n. Il. 


?Hnaser, "Niuter Ashkharhabari," pp. 142-143. 
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function and role of the amiras who served the Ottoman state 
so faithfully for almost a century.  Indifference and omis- 
sion! serve neither Turkish nor Armenian historical scholar- 
ship; serious examination of the class will certainly help 
develop à better understanding of the history of both 
. peoples at a time when there were no political conflicts. 
.The study of this class leads to a conclusion which has 
also been reached elsewhere: no matter how important, and 
at times how crucial, economic power is, ultimately it is 
politics, not economics, that has primacy in state affairs. 
The amiras did not fully grasp this fact. They did not at- 
tempt to participate in Ottoman political life, and refused 
administrative positions in the political (rather than tech- 
nical)realm, in the few instances when such positions were 
offered to them. At least in one instance which has been 


recorded, an Armenian notable refused to serve the state in 


a political capacity. Reportedly, Mikayel Çelebi Diuzian 


lgesim Darkot mentions that some of the inhabitants of 
Egin (Akn in Armenian) rose to high positions in the govern- 
ment in Istanbul, but does not give any indication that they 
were Armenian; see Islam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. "Egin," by 
Besim Darkot. 


?Stern, Gold and Iron, p. xvii. Like the Jews whose 
"Special services, usually as bankers and lenders to dy- 
nasts, earned [for] them the place of Hofjude ('Court Jew!)" 
(p. 5), amiras were Palace or Court Armenians of the Ottoman 
state. And just as in the case of a few privileged Jews who 
"for particular usefulness to the state... were granted the 
status of protected Jews, exempted by the state from many, 
though not all, of the disabilities it had imposed on the 
rest of Jewry" (p. 5), Armenian amiras were granted a very 
similar status, probably even more privileged, relative to 
the mass of their co-religionists. 
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was offered the high position of "supervisor" (the Armenian 
term used is veratesutch, which could also edi "Inspector 

general" or "governor" ) for Moldavia and Wallachia, but he 

refused. An aversion, if not an outright fear of politics 
emerges as a characteristic of amiras. 

This study of the amiras lends strong support to the 
theory of the supremacy of the political over the economic 
in pre-modern states, a theory which has been stated by 
scholars working in other fields and has been extended to 
apply to states in transition from pre-modern to the indus- 
trialized stage. As Fritz Stern has noted, it is interest-: 
ing to observe in this study too, "the penetration of eco- 
nomic power, its ubiquitous presence, but also... its Limits 
and indeed its inferiority as compared to the power of the 
state." 

In the final analysis the trajectory of the rise and 
fall of the amiras was a direct response to the needs of the 
Ottoman state, in which they had a dual role to play. The 
functional paradoxes and the contradictory viewpoints of 
historians about the financial, economic, political and cul- 
tural activities by which the amiras sought to fulfill these 
two roles can be resolved if we begin to understand the 
monolithic and rational nature of amira conservatism as cen- 


tral to its own view of its interests and mission. That 


lA. Ketchian, Akn, p. 166. 


3Stern, Gold and Iron, p. xvii. 
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mission was defined by tne Ottoman state as consisting of 
assistance in the management of its financial-economic sys- 


tem and in the governance of the Armenian millet. 
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Sources Used 


Toros Azadian, Akn (Istanbul, 1956) 

Idem, Akn ev Akntsik [Akn and Akners] (Istanbul, 1943) 

Hrant Asadur, K[ostandnu] Polsoy Hayere ev Irents 
Patriarknere [The Armenians of Constantinople 
and their Patriarchs] (reprint ed., Watertown, 


Mass., 1973) 


Arakel Ketchian, Akn ev Akntsin, 1020-1915 [Akn and 
the Akner, 1020-1915 Bucharest, 1942) 


Hmayeag Ekserdjian, Hishatakaran Hngeak Hobeleani 
S[urb] Khateh Ekeghetsvoy Skutaru 1676-1926 
[Memoir on the Two Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Holy Cross Church of Uskudar 1676-2926] 
(Constantinople, 1927) 


Hagop Varjabedian, Hariurameay Hobelean Verashinutean 
Patriarkaranist Mayr Ekeghetsvoyn Kumkapui 
1828-1928 [Centenary of the Reconstruction of 
the Patriarchal Cathedral at Kumkapu 1828-1928] 
(Constantinople, 1928) 





Idem, Hishatakaran Hariurameay Hobeleani Khasgiughi 
S[urb] Stepannos Ekeghetsvoy 1831-1931 [Memoir 
of the Centenary of St. Stephen's Church of 
Z (Haskoy) 1831-1931] (Constantinople, 
1931 


Gabriel Menevishian, Azgabanutiun Zarmin Diuziants 
[Genealogy of the Diuzian Nobie Dynasty] 
(Vienna, 1890) 

Vahram H. Torkomian, ed., Eremia Tehelepii Keomiurdjian 
Stampoloy Patmutiun [History of Istanbul by 
Eremia Celebi Keomiurdjian], vol. I (Vienna, 


1913), vol. II (Vienna, 1932), vol. III (Vienna, 
1938) 





Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Arakel Ketchian and Mgrditch Barsamian, Akn ev Akntsik 
[Akn and Akners] (Paris, 1952) 


H. G. Mrmerian, Masnakan Patmutiun Hay Medzatunneru 
[Partial History of Armenian Magnates Con- 
stantinople, 1910) 


XIV. 
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Eprem Boghosian, Dadian Gerdastane [The Dadian 


Dynasty] (Vienna, 19 


Arshag Alboyadjian, Les Dadian, trans. Anna Naguib 


Boutros Ghali (Cairo, 1965) 


Maghakia Ormanian, Azgapatum [Armenian History], 


vol. 2 (reprint ed., Beirut, 1960) 


Avedis Berberian, Patmutiun Hayots [History of the 
Armenian People] (Constantinople, 1871) 


the Roman numeral indicates the sources used 
while the Arabic number represents the page in 
the work cited. Only two, and in some cases 
three, pages of a work are cited. 


dates of birth and death are given whenever pos- 
sible. If unavailable, any date which gives an 
indication of the period in which an amira was 
active is cited. 


"epitaph" and "bull" are self-explanatory. 
"Records" include record of baptism, minutes of 


meetings, wills (including the famous will of 


Harutiun Amira Bezdjian cited in VI), inserip- 
tions on a building or church wall, or in a-book. 
"Colophon" in a manuscript or a printed book. 


includes place of birth, if known 


a. also 1770-1858. 


b. his wife died in 1781; it is not clear whether this 
amira is the same person called Parunag Amira (in two 
sources) who was active in the 1830s. 


c. Sebastia or Sivaz. 


d. also 1883; the sources cited are unclear, and even 
contradictory. 


e. his son's epitaph, dated 1792. 
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